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Anti-Conservation Legislation 


A U. S. Senate Bill, No. S. 1152, introduced by Senator Pat McCarran 
from Nevada, ostensibly for the conservation of wildlife on public lands, is 
in reality a triple threat against the principles of conservation under which 
our wildlife has been saved from extinction. 


Threat one makes it possible for certain Federal officials, at their dis- 
cretion, to take over absolute control and permit the hunting, trapping, and 
killing, in numbers to be determined by them, of game animals of either 
sex, on any public lands or reservation of the United States. 


Threat two provides for the issuance of Federal licenses “to citizens of 
the United States without regard to residence,” and exempts the holders of 
such licenses from observance of State game laws. 


Threat three, as the final blow, permits the sale of game animals. 


There is only one way to signify your protest against such a piece of 
dangerous legislation. That is to telegraph or write your own United 
States Senators or Representatives. Even though it may have been pre- 
sented in good faith, the fact nevertheless remains that no sportsman, no 
matter what part of the country he hails from, can afford to permit this bill 
to become a law. It would take from the States their long-standing right to 
control the upland game on any Federal lands within their borders. 





No sportsman can afford to permit this bill to become a law. 
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Anyone who can take a bitch and raise a litter until puppies are weaned should write Lieut. W. Newbold Ely, 
Ambler, Pa., Director of Dogs for Defense and in charge of the national war dog breeding program.—See page 28. 
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The Prayer of a 
Nature Lover 


Ep1Tor’s Note: Sometime ago when Dean R. L. Watts, prominent Penn- 
sylvania sportsman from State College, presented a Sunday evening picture 
service entitled “God Revealed in Nature” at the State College Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. John T. Taylor, lawyer, sportsman and nature lover, offered the 
prayer. It was so unique and beautiful that Mr. Watts requested him to put 
it in writing for the benefit of our readers. 


Our Heavenly Father, we would pause in the midst of our worldly cares 
to worship Thee and to recognize the fact that Thou art the God of Nature 
and that instead of being far removed from us, Thou art as near to us as 
hands and feet. Because we love Thee, may we be ever mindful that Thou 
art present in all Nature around us. Help us to know Thee in the babbling 
brook, the thrill of a sunset, the gorgeous coloring of an October day, the 
promise of the rainbow, the inspiration of the sunset, the air fragrant after a 
quick rain, or rich with the smell of pine needles on a warm day. 


Help us, Oh God, to learn many useful lessons from the sturdiness of 
the oak, the dignity of the spruce, the grace of the willow, the gentleness 
of the fir, the purity of the snow, the symmetry of the tulip poplar, the verdure 
of the pine, the majesty of the elm, the daintiness of the dogwood, the cheer- 
fulness of the witch hazel, the healing of the sassafras, and the persistence 
of the jackpine. 


We are mindful each day of the innocence of the violet, the sweetness 
of the rose, the daintiness of the trillium, the dignity of the jack-in-the-pulpit, 
and the sweet scent of wild crab apple blossoms. 


Then again, help us, Oh God, to learn other lessons from Thy dumb 
creatures such as the faithfulness of the dog, the innocence of the sheep, the 
sense of the horse, the homage of the cat, the cheerfulness of the robin, the 
harmlessness of the dove, the gracefulness of the bluebird, the beauty of the 
cardinal, the acuteness of the wild duck, the organization of the wild geese, 
the humility of the toad, the affection of the groundhog, the diligence of the 
ant, the method of the bee, the motherly care of the grouse, the caution of 
the pheasant, the vision of the wild turkey, the cleanliness and sense of touch 
of the raccoon, the instinct of the squirrel, the cunning of the fox, the re- 
sourcefulness of the moose, the gracefulness of the trout, and the fighting 
spirit of the bass. 


As we learn to commune with Nature, we beseech Thee to assist us to 
glorify the common place around us, to appreciate the beautiful, to conserve 
for future generations the privileges we have enjoyed, for in so doing we 
will fulfill Thy promise and desire—a richer and more abundant life for 
ourselves and others. Amen. 
















This family group was snapped 
in the act of industriously helping 
to harvest their suburban crop of 
beans, beets, turnips, etc. 
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The size of the cabbage and to- 
matoes in this photo is enough to 
make their owner and cultivator 
smile. 


Vegetables and Ration Points 


F this article were headed “Vegetables or 

Ration Points” it would indicate that there 
must be a choice between two very valuable 
things in our lives these days. We are op- 
timistic enough to believe that we can have 
both the vegetables that we raise in our 
victory gardens and ration points for meat, 
butter, etc., that we can save because some 
member of the family will be lucky enough 
to kill some rabbits during the coming hunt- 
ing season. 

The State Council of Defense estimates that 
there were at least 750,000 victory gardens in 
Pennsylvania last year. This year they were 
expected by the Federal Government to set 
the goal as 1,400,000 victory gardens for Penn- 
sylvania out of 18,000,000 proposed for the 
Nation. This would place Pennsylvania in the 
top rank among the states in this respect, if 
not actually in first place, and it represents 
almost a 100% increase in the number of 
gardens since 1942. 

The additional allotment of land for gardens 
by cities and towns from lawns, parks, and 


abandoned fields in and adjacent to the cities 
and other built-up territory has presented 
more problems than just the digging and 
planting of land that has not been culti- 
vated for many years. Additional thousands 
of acres for gardens mean that rabbits and 
other wild creatures resident on those areas 
have had to readjust their feeding habits. 
Quite naturally they prefer tender and well 
cultivated peas, cabbage, beans and other 
vegetables to many of the things grown there 
originally. Rabbits are like human beings 
in this one respect at least, they grab the 
choicest foods available. 

Neither the State Council of Defense nor 
the Game Commission has been “asleep. at 
the switch’ regarding the very important 
problem of preventing or controlling rabbit 
damage, which is nothing new. Long before 
there were Game Commissions, rabbits ate 
garden vegetables when they could be se- 
cured. The fact is that with thousands of 
gardens more than we have ever had before, 
with thousands of heretofore unused acres 


converted into gardens, and with an un- 
usually large crop of rabbits both last season 
and this last spring, damage by rabbits was 
bound to occur on an intensified scale un- 
less something was done about it. 

For several years the Game Commission 
has had in operation a systematic plan to 
trap and transfer rabbits and other game 
during the winter from parks, cities, bor- 
oughs, institutional lands, game propagation 
areas, water company properties, nurseries, 
and other protected areas where there would 
be damage, and release such game far re- 
moved from such areas where public hunt- 
ing was permitted and where there would 
be little likelihood of crop damage. Rabbits 
were trapped as follows during the five years 
previous to the fiscal year of June 1, 1942 
to May 31, 1943: 
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By Wilbur M. Cramer 


During the past winter Mrs. H. B. Eliason, 
the Chairman of the State Council Advisory 
Committee on Victory Gardens, conferred 
with Executive Director Gordon regarding 
the cooperation the Game Commission could 
give in removing rabbits from cities, bor- 
oughs, parks and other places where there 
would be victory gardens this season. In 
spite of the fact that because of reduced 
personnel and a shortage of gasoline and 
tires, this work would not be easy, the 
Executive Director promised that the Com- 
mission would put forth every effort to 
push its game trapping and transfer program 
to the limit. Ordinarily this campaign would 
end about March 20, but because of the 
unusual conditions existing this year it was 
ordered continued until April 30, with in- 
structions to continue trapping so long as 
absolutely necessary in some localities, even 
during the summer months. Our records 
show that as a result of these extra efforts 
and in spite of many existing handicaps a 
total of 30,196 rabbits was trapped between 
June 1, 1942 and May 31, 1943. 

The most outstanding example of what can 
be done along this line in a large metro- 
politan district is the record established in 
Allegheny County this past season, where a 
total of 5,232 rabbits was secured. This 
was made possible only through the close 
cooperation with the Game Protector and 
hard work upon the part of the Allegheny 
County Sportsmen’s League and the Boy 
Scouts. A splendid rabbit trapping job was 
also again done in Berks County, and 2,099 
rabbits were secured in that territory. This 
number would have been very materially in- 
creased if the sportsmen could have secured 
gasoline to attend rabbit drives on Auxiliary 
Game Refuge No. 99, the Maiden Creek City 
Water Shed a few miles distance from 
Reading. Other counties where 1,000 or more 
rabbits were trapped are as follows: 


DUI 5084 55S koa e ens So 1,118 
Ral aches kts ohasuende 1,371 
WM as ons sin cowcbey sees 1,140 
Northampton ............-. 1,310 


Rabbits were trapped in the seven field 
administrative divisions of the State as fol- 
lows: 


NAS ons Ger Tae e hy cry SS bite 8,394 
a gh Re Re a 1,307 
igre: Mer Perera eho 1,275 
Leas 535 Pai ast eats lo Bae 966 
pr er re aoe 2,115 
"TE waders dooce Waeieies Sameer 6,175 
ME aes wavs ede Sec 9,964 

Ot. 6.65 8 OE 30,196 


The Boy Scouts assisting with this pro- 
gram trapped a total of 2,884 rabbits. 

The cities from which the most rabbits 
were secured were as follows: 


NO 
CITIES AND TOWNS RABBITS 
eee, ONT Roe Sle kaa aee OHSS ene lem Rap 1060 
Mt. Lebanon (Allegheny County) .......... 926 
eng: REE Ei Ae REI SRG tee ere 7320 


Fox Chapel Boro (Allegheny County) .... 633 


RSS I rie orient eeiraig nee ippriaies 536 
oe EL Rn nT eS 387 
ION hits 3S hi alas Cea Ras Rs ERA NS 345 
TERETE Pi ea HET ark sin a Si OR red 314 
OTE Sn orcs cadets unatttis ts taWeon tee 314 
aD. oN aGllews ohn 82E6 VERE Me nce eea reves Gel 306 
IRON IS sek NBN Ce eet 285 
Ingram and Crafton (Allegheny County) 266 
Sa ee rer ar ee 9 
Pittsburgh (Section of City not listed under 
Special sections or subdivisions) .......... 244 
UMMM Gg rear e ed ok Raven teeta cacgeart 241 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The streamers in the foreground 
the plants. 


in this garden kept the birds from 








bothering 





Some enterprising gardener hit upon this unique method of repelling invaders— 
a statue of a little boy kept rabbits and other pests at a safe distance. 

















Reprinted Courtesy 
Outdoor Life, 
November, 1942 
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THIS IS OURS TO 


FIGHT FOR 


O YOU know that you are the most for- 

tunate sportsman in the world? If you 
don’t, it is time you realized it. Do you 
know that the United States of America 
is the only major power on this earth where 
every citizen has the right to hunt, and at 
the same time has innumerable places to 
exercise this right? It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference whether you are a rabbit-hunting 
hillbilly in the Ozarks with a bluetick hound, 
a boy in Vermont with a pussyfooting setter 


- after grouse, or a duck hunter with a re- 


triever on the Jersey shore; from childhood 
you all Lave been able ta drink from an 
ample cup the fullness of life associated with 
the out-of-doors. This is one of the great 


privileges or rights that offer us stirring in- 
centives for maintaining our American way 
of life. 

Our forefathers made America for Ameri- 
cans, and in getting this democracy started 
one of the many wise actions that they took 
was to see that the ownership of much of 
our wildlife resources remained in the hands 
of the State, and not under the control of 
a few landed gentry who were more for- 
tunate than the masses. One of my grand- 
fathers came from northern Europe for the 
single reason that he wanted to live in a 
country where he could try to catch a fish 
without sneaking onto some nobleman’s 
property where the common people were 
excluded. Another of my forebears came 
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By Logan J. Bennett 


to this country because he wanted the right 
to bear arms and to shoot a grouse and call 
it his own after he got it. He had spent his 
boyhood as a lower-class citizen in his home 
country, and by the time he was twenty he 
got tired of looking over fences at the ‘no- 
bility shooting pheasants each fall, and came 
to America where he would be just as good 
as the next man. Yes, most of us are here 
because our ancestors—or we ourselves— 
sought those freedoms of which the freedom 
of the outdoors is one symbol. But most of 
us today are so used to doing things and 
being able to do them that we don’t realize 
how fortunate we are in our rights. 

A sportsman doesn’t get to be one just 
because he thinks it might be nice. He has 
to have the opportunity. And that is exactly 
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The freedom of the outdoors is a precious American 
privilege few other nations know 


what every American boy has. He learns to 
love guns, dogs, grouse, song birds, deer, 
and the freedom of the out-of-doors by 
being exposed to it. The exposure came to 
me when I reached the venerable age of ten 
years. It happened like this: 


It was a hot July morning, and I was 
busily engaged in trying to whiten up in 
professional fashion a picket fence across 
the front of our home place. I was tired, 
and shortly I crossed my arms and leaned 
my head on them on the top supporting 
board of the fence. Before I realized any- 
one was near, a soft male voice said: “Sonny, 
what is the matter? You look kind of sad!” 

I looked up and there stood Mr. Cooper, 
our town painter. But he didn’t have his 
white, paint-spotted jumper on. Instead, he 


was dressed in worn hunting clothes, and 
sitting at his heels was his old black-and-tai: 
squirrel-hunting bitch called “Pup.” Over 
his arm he carried a worn, but well-cared- 
for, .22 caliber Favorite rifle. Waving gently 
in the breeze were several fox-squirre] tails 
that had escaped from the “innards” of his 
coat. Yes, Old Bill, as I later began to call 
him affectionately, was just walking in from 
a morning squirrel hunt. 

In a flash, before I could so much as re- 
turn his greeting, realization flooded through 
my inexperienced brain. I knew from that 
instant on that the kind of thing that Mr. 
Cooper did was my kind of thing too. Finally 
I got around to saying “Hello.” I guess he 
could see that my eyes were as big as 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Photo U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service. 


Geese on the Marsh—Snow geese concentrated on the Sacramento National Wildlife Refuge in California, show the value of sanctuaries. 


Wildlife and Fishery 


Resources in Wartime 


| second year of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service’ was one of the most diffi- 
cult in a history that through parent agencies 
extends well back into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Still engaged at the year’s opening 
in the task of organizing and coordinating 
the work of a new governmental unit, the 
Service had at the same time to face the 
adjustments required by the national de- 
fense program, adjustments that became all 
the more difficult in the middle of the year 
when war itself came to the Nation. Soon 
thereafter the Service was confronted with 
the task of preparing for the transfer of its 
headquarters to Chicago, Ill., and finally to 
the perplexities of these problems were 
added those of retrenchment in accordance 
with reduced appropriations for the next 
year. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to report con- 
siderable success in wildlife and fishery con- 
servation programs, and it is encouraging to 
realize that a series of progressive years had 
placed the resources in good condition to 
face the hazards that come to peacetime 
pursuits in time of war. Though thus en- 
couraged, the Service and conservationists 
throughout the country were engaged in the 
grim task of conversion to war. Camps of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, for ex- 
ample, which had provided labor for de- 
veloping national wildlife refuges, were re- 
duced from 36 to 12. Of the remaining 
camps, 4 were working on military areas, 
and arrangements were being completed for 
thus using the other 8, when, at the close 
of the year, action of Congress abolished 
the CCC. Other aspects of the Service's 
work, on the other hand, received increased 
emphasis. 

1This Service was formed on June 30, 1940, 
by consolidating the Bureau of Biological Sur- 


vey and the Bureau of Fisheries in accordance 
with the President's Reorganization Plan No. III. 


Fishery Management 

The fisheries of the Nation assumed im- 
mediately an outstanding importance as a 
source of vital food. The facilities of the 
Service for making the fishery contribu- 
tions most effective were mobilized and made 
available to the armed forces, the lend-lease 
agencies, and the industry. By the end of 
the year plans were well formulated for the 
program that began later with the appoint- 
ment of the Secretary of the Interior as 
Fishery Coordinator and the Director of this 
Service as Deputy Coordinator. 

The fishery contributions of food and es- 
sential byproducts, it was realized, are so 
great that without them the ability of the 
Nation to wage war would be lessened ma- 
terially. Increasing demands for canned food 
led to an adjustment of regulations in Alaska 
whereby the fisheries may produce the 
maximum yield consistent with maintaining 
a future supply. Adoption of scientifically 
developed management measures by the 
States are allowing more fishes to grow to 
marketable size and to spawn, thus result- 
ing in greater yields. Farming methods were 
advocated for restoring depleted oyster beds, 
and procedures of scientific oyster culture 
are improving the quality of the edible 
product. Although the “popular” fishes, in- 
cluding haddock, cod, shad, and salmon, are 
being harvested to capacity, the fishermen 
are being urged to concentrate on the land- 
ing of minor and less familiar species, with 
the result that many tons of food and by- 
products are being derived from hitherto 
underutilized species. There are possibili- 
ties of further increases from this source, 
not only in the sea but even in the Great 
Lakes and the larger rivers. Additional 
sources of vitamin-potent fish oils are being 
sought to supplement present supplies and 
possibilities for developing new products 


have been disclosed. The development of 
farm ponds in the Southern States is spread- 
ing rapidly under scientific guidance, and 
the adoption of improved methods of pond- 
fish culture and pond fertilization and man- 
agement is producing fishery resources of 
great aggregate magnitude in areas where 
fresh fish hitherto has been a luxury food. 
Not only are scientific investigation and de- 
velopment of methods for controlling in- 
dustrial pollution saving tons of valuable 
fishes in inland and coastal waters, but con- 
trol methods are resulting in the recovery 
of quantities of strategic material from the 
wastes. 


Statistical compilations, too, were made as 
an essential labor of the Service. As vital 
in conservation of fisheries as other natural 
resources, these summaries stand as guides 
for Service activities and as aids in inform- 
ing other Federal agencies and the public. 
Data collected for 1940 (the latest year for 
which complete figures are available) show, 
for example, that nearly 125,000 fishermen, 
employed that year in the catch of 4,059,- 
524,000 pounds of fishery products, in waters 
of the United States and Alaska, profited to 
the extent of almost $100,000,000—a 2-per- 
cent gain in value over the preceding year 
despite a 9-percent recession in volume. A 
total of about $238,000,000 was estimated as 
the value of this harvest to domestic pri- 
mary fish handlers and processors (in whose 
plants worked an additional 90,000 men) as 
prepared for market in 1940. 

Collecting, compiling, analyzing, and issu- 
ing current data on the production, distri- 
bution, and marketing of all fishery products 
provided information of paramount im- 
portance in any Federal program incorporat- 
ing food control, information of great value 
to the Office of Price Administration, and 
also to the fishing industry. Investigations 
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Editor’s Note: In keeping with our prac- 
tice of recent months we take pleasure in 
recounting in this article some of the 
activities of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service as ouilined in its Annual Report 
for 1942, by Ira N. Gabrielson, Director. 


in canning and curing fishery products made 
available information on up-to-date meth- 
ods in food preservation and indicated what 
fishes are most suitable for canning or cur- 
ing when increased supplies are demanded 
as a food-conservation measure. Other 
activities included examining samples of 
canned fish for quality; assisting military 
procurement officals to draw up purchasing 
specifications for fish and advising with them 
in their purchase of these products; work- 
ing out methods of canning or curing species 
of fishes not now utilized; and advising on 
the practicability of proposed new canning 
ventures to increase the national food supply 
for emergency use. 

At the request of a committee that in- 
cluded representatives of the United Na- 
tions, the Service’s laboratories expanded 
their vitamin-A programs to include a sur- 
vey of potential sources. In allied interest, 
liver and viscera samples were collected 
from many species of fishes and studied for 
A and other vitamin-oil content, concen- 
trates, and most efficient methods of re- 
covery. Other studies involved a factual 
survey on vitamin-D oils, the development 
of more rapid methods for drying fish for 
domestic use or shipment to our expedi- 
tionary forces and to the peoples of the 
United Nations, and finding a substitute for 
the agar-agar used in bacteriological media 
in many industrial and drug-manufacturing 
plants and by hospital and public-health 
services. 
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Photo U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service. 


Bailing salmon from floating trap in southeastern Alaska. 


The purchasing of large quantities of can- 
ned fishery products for use by expedition- 
ary forces and for export under the lend- 
lease program were seen as definite limiting 
factors on the quantity of canned fish avail- 
able for domestic consumption. To counter- 
act this effect, extended study was made 
relative to preservation of fishery products, 
a study that may enable the fishery re- 
sources of Alaska tosupplement the domestic 
supply with minimum requirements for 
shipping space. Attention was also given 
to the rapidly growing importance of cold- 
storage locker plants, some 3500 of which 
are available in this country and can be 
used in substituting frozen for canned fish. 
Fish producers, distributors, and _locker- 
plant operators were acquainted with the 
manner in which channels of distribution 
can be established for utilizing this equip- 





Photo by J. Malcolm Greany, U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service. 


U. S. M. S. “Brown Bear’, Salt Island, Aleutian Islands, Alaska, August 5, 1941. 


ment. Close to half a million tons of fresh 
and frozen fishery products have been an- 
nually packaged in tin, including salmon, 
shad, sardines, tuna, mackerel, crab meat, 
shrimps, clams, and oysters. With the tin 
supply as it is, the Service has engaged in 
experimental and research work on substi- 
tute metals, on determining the species of 
fish that can be best marketed in forms 
other than canned, and on the standardiza- 
tion of the can sizes for sea foods. 


Specialists of the Service collaborated 
with the Navy Department and the Maritime 
Commission to maintain a proper balance 
between the number of vessels in each fish- 
ery taken for military use and those re- 
tained for food production, and with the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration to 
enable that agency most efficiently to pur- 
chase fishery commodities for lend-lease 
use. One expert visited Iceland on a de- 
tail relative to fishery matters for the Office 
of Lend-Lease Administration, pausing en 
route in England to make a rapid survey of 
distribution of lend-lease fishery products 
there. 


In cooperation with the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and the Department 
of State, a survey of the fisheries of the 
countries surrounding the Caribbean Sea 
was undertaken. Not only has this work 
promise of leading to the discovery of new 
fisheries and consequently new supplies of 
food, vitamin oils, and industrial raw ma- 
terials to be developed locally and perhaps 
tapped by our own fishermen, but it has 
also, it is hoped, advanced our good neigh- 
bor policy. 

For the Office of Price Administration, 
War Production Board, Public Health Serv- 
ice, War, Navy, and State Departments, In- 
ter-American Development Commission, and 
other Federal agencies, additional studies 
are being made, or the services rendered by 
fishery specialists levied upon, to appraise 
species of fishes that can be canned in quan- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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PREPARING TO TRAP 





—, part that contributes most to suc- 
cessful trapping is preparation. With- 
out it a trapper cannot expect to accom- 
plish much. It is important to have every- 
thing lined up so you'll be ready when the 
fur harvesting time arrives. Autumn is not 
so very far off, and the first signs of the 
cool, crisp days ahead will soon appear. 
The new crop of fur-bearing animals is 
reaching the age of maturity, although these 
animals will not be ready to take until they 
are prime—a condition which varies some- 
what with the different species. 

Many of our trappers are in the Service 
now and more are joining the ranks. A 
year ago the shortage of experienced trap- 
pers was evidenced by the smaller fur catch. 
This year good trappers will be even fewer 
so it will be mainly up to the younger fel- 
lows of high school age and those over 
thirty-eight to harvest the annual fur crop. 

There are two specific jobs to be done 
now while there is time to do them. One 
is a thorough going-over of the contem- 
plated trapping ground and the other is get- 
ting the complete trapping outfit into tip- 
top shape. 

The primary purpose of prospecting an 
intended trapping area is to find out what 
there is in the way of fur-bearers, learning 
where they live, distinguishing the signs 
that they leave, and taking into account or 
spotting out the best places for setting traps 
later on. This is a highly fascinating part 
in itself, and if you are cut out to be a 
trapper you should take to this preliminary 
work like a duck takes to water. Much can 
be derived from observing the habits of the 
animals that are valued so highly for the 
fur they grow on their backs, and matching 
wits against these cunning nocturnal crea- 
tures of the wild. 

Fur-bearing animals inhabit every county 
6f Pennsylvania and one area is apt to be 
just as productive as another. It is quite 
commonly supposed that these animals live 
mostly in remote wilderness areas that are 
far from populated towns and cities. The 


Photo by The Author. 
Tracks of fur-bearers are often found under bridges. 


fact is the biggest percentage of our furs 
are taken out of our farmland districts. 
There was a time, of course, when Pennsyl- 
vania harbored its share of the real wilder- 
ness fur-bearers, as the fisher and the 
marten, which made their homes in the 
primeval forests, but these creatures passed 
on with the passing of the virgin pine and 
hemlock that grew on every mountain. 
Then there was the panther, victim of wan- 
ton destruction; and the wildcat, which 
dwindled down to near-extinction as the 
result of high bounty pressure; the otter, 
driven from its original range by pollution 
from our tanneries, mines and mills, and 
now making a last stand in the lake region 
of our northeastern counties. 

According to all available information 
about beaver colonies, they too had been 
wiped out of existence by trappers and 
hunters largely on account of the fact there 
were no adequate laws to protect them. We 
have beavers in Pennsylvania now, not be- 


cause they came here on their own but be- 
cause the Game Commission purchased and 
released several pairs years ago for restock- 
ing. These animals fared *well under the 
protection of the law and the trappers and 
hunters have profited as a result. 

The most common, or at least the most 
commonly known, of our fur-bearers are the 
skunks. They range widely throughout our 
farmland districts and are to be found even 
within our settled” communities. They live 
in underground burrows or dens and under 
outbuildings. As a rule the skilled trappers 
know where to look for signs of the fur- 
bearers and they generally rely on two dis- 
tinct marks of detection—the dung or drop- 
pings and the footprints. As in the case of 
skunks, one need not be concerned about 
their signs since skunks are certain to come 
to baited sets during the course of a trap- 
ping season. The traits of oppossums are 
somewhat similar to those of skunks, and 
oppossums, too, come as easy marks to will- 
ing trappers. 

On the preferred list among both the 
skilled and the inexperienced trappers the 
muskrat holds a place of prominence. The 
muskrat is a water animal. It lives in the 
streams, marshes, ponds and rivers where 
grasses and other vegetation flourish and 
provide it with food. The home of the musk- 
rat is usually a subterranean cavity in the 
bank along the water, except in marshes 
and marsh-like water areas where the 
muskrat family lives in dome-shaped houses 
which are constructed of sticks, grasses and 
mud. These little huts are easily distin- 
guished wherever they are to be found, and 
this is about the time of the year when the 
new homes commence to take form. 

The dung of the muskrat is dark green 
in color, about an inch in length and as 
thick as an ordinary pencil. Deposits of it 
are usually found on logs, stumps, rocks and 
other debris and high points of the musk- 
rat’s habitat. Footprints are apt to be de- 
ceiving to the amateur trapper since the 





Photo by The Author. 


Muskrat environment. 
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By S. V. Sedlahk 


tracks of various creatures are usually in- 
termingled about the places commonly fre- 
quented by muskrats. 

Minks and raccoons leave a considerable 
amount of sign along the water also. The 
dung of minks is somewhat thicker and 
longer than that of the muskrat and it 
usually contains the remains of crawfish or 
traces of fur and even small bones. This 
dung is also found on high, dry places in or 
along the water course. The dung of the 
raccoon is about as thick as that of an 
average-sized hunting dog and the contents 
may show traces of any one of a variety of 
foods that the raccoon eats. Corn may be in 
evidence if cornfields are easily accessible; 
wild grapes or other berries or fruits such 
as are available at this time will show up 
well from now on. The raccoon’s hind feet 
leave tracks that should be easily recognized 
by the most inexperienced eye. Their im- 
prints have the resemblance of a human 
baby’s foot. Beavers can be located by aspen 
tree or other cuttings close to water. 

Weasel signs are difficult to locate, and 
while the weasel is very much at home in 
almost any kind of upland terrain, the most 
success in trapping for them is likely to be 
had in rough, rocky territory. 

Foxes are to be found in the higher alti- 
tudes as a rule, and their tracks, which re- 
semble those of the common house cat, are 
to be found in sand patches or other soft 
dirt in old wood roads and trails. Their 
dung usually contains traces of bones, fur 
or feathers in some instances, and even wild 
fruits and berries. It is somewhat smaller 
in size than that of the raccoon’s and is 
usually found deposited on stones or some 
other protruding material such as is com- 
mon along the back roads. 

Knowing the signs of these fur-bearers 
and knowing the places where they live 
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Furs trapped by Quentin E. Shelly, New Cumberland, Pa., during the winter of 1941-42. 
Mr. Shelly missed the 1942-43 season because of a date with the U. S. Navy. 


will help one to make effective sets later 
on. In the course of an observation the 
would-be trapper should take ample time 
to study all the tell-tale signs that he comes 
across. As to the amount of time required 
to make these advance outdoor excursions 
and observations that is entirely up to the 
trapper. The more time one devotes to the 
study of a game the more benefit he de- 
rives from it. 


For a beginner the proper place to learn 
to trap is within easy reach of home. One 
is mistaken to think that there are no fur- 
bearers as close as that. There are foxes, 
raccoons, minks, weasels, skunks, muskrats 
and oppossums within and about the city 
limits of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, so 
there must be some fur around any smaller 
town. Fur-bearing animals travel in the 
dark of the night; they are seldom seen in 
daylight, hence their presence is apt to be 
unnoticed by one who is not familiar with 
them. 


It is always advisable to seek permission 
before entering upon the lands of others, 
particularly if the lands are posted against 
trespassing. As a rule a landowner or ten- 





Photo by Ed. Danko. 


Trapper with a mixed collection of raw furs. 


ant will allow one to trap on posted prem- 
ises if he is approached properly. 


Remember, the trapping outfit should be 
made ready in advance. The essential needs 
are: hunting license, traps, name tags, small 
hatchet, small garden trowel, sharp pocket 
knife, fleshing tool and stretching boards. 
Pliable wire is a pretty handy article to 
have on hand also. Other needs, although 
not altogether necessary, are the pack- 
basket, pliers, snips, skinning gambrel, pre- 
pared baits and lures. 

Steel traps may be quite a scarce article 
this year since the trap manufacturers are 
producing war-time needs. However, hard- 
ware stores and other handlers of trapping 
equipment may still have ample supplies of 
this article on hand. If a trapper is not 
familiar with the different features of steel 
traps he should ask for the Number One 
size if he expects to trap for the smaller 
animals such as skunks, oppossums, weasels, 
muskrats and minks. If he expect to trap 
for the larger animals, such as raccoons and 
foxes, he should order the Number Two 
traps. The Number Two trap will work ef- 
fectively on the small fur-bearers also, but 
the Number One trap will not do for trap- 
ping the larger fur-bearers. 


Name tags are obtainable from trap com- 
panies and others who cater to the needs 
of trappers. These tags can also be made 
at home by cutting up a strip of metal such 
as aluminum, copper, brass or tin; then with 
the aid of a steel stencil set, the name and 
address can be impressed. For each trap, 
wire trap, box trap, snare or deadfall a 
name tag is required in order to comply 
with the law. 

The hatchet is used to cut stakes and trap 
beds, to pound stakes and staples, and to 
pull out stakes and staples. The trowel is 
used to dig out bait holes, the sharp knife 
is used to take the furs off, and the fleshing 
tool (an old heavy metal spoon will suffice) 
is used to scrape off all surplus fats. 


Stretchers to dry the furs are also ob- 
tainable from trap companies, but these can 
be made at home out of thin boards and out 


(Continued on page 17) 
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By Daniel H. Gachler* 


as the dangers of the outside world. Grass 
and clover are the favored foods. At times 
they cause considerable damage in gardens 
and truck patches. The young are especially 
noted for this troublesome adventure. As 
the end of August approaches they are 
nearly full grown and scatter out to make 
a home of their own. 

The den or burrow of the woodchuck may 
be found either in the woods or on the roll- 
ing pastures, but preferably on the border 
between the two. The one entrance is ap- 
parent by the presence of a pile of excavated 
ground, which is used as a lookout. The 
other opening is concealed by grass or 
brushy cover and is used as a retreat en- 
trance in escape from danger. The length 
of the burrow varies. One _ investigator 
found that nine burrows ranged in length 
from seven to forty-eight feet. The deepest 
point was 49 inches. They are so constructed 
as to permit proper water drainage. 

Sanitation is very evident in the life of 
the woodchuck. When the call of nature 
is felt the animal will go a distance from the 
den, bury the excrement and cover it very 
firmly in the ground. If this exit cannot be 
made, it is deposited in an especially pro- 
vided place, to be removed later. It is be- 
lieved that the old will literally bury them- 
selves before dying. This practice has been 
observed by several naturalists. 


THE WOODCH 


HE woodchuck is known by many names, 

most common of which are groundhog 
and whistlepig. It is a rodent or knawing 
animal, closely related to the prairie dogs 
and ground squirrels, but much larger. The 
woodchuck is native to Pennsylvania. 

The thirteen different species and sub- 
species range over a great part of our conti- 
nent north of 35° latitude to the Arctic 
Circle. The range of our eastern species is 
from New York to Georgia, west to the 
Dakotas and south to Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. There is much reason to 
believe that the ‘chuck has increased with 
the settlement of the country. 

The average adult chuck weighs between 
eight and nine pounds. A writer in Forest 
and Stream gives the average weight of 158 
animals to be ten pounds, the heaviest of 
which was thirteen. The total length is 22- 
25 inches overall. 

The woodchuck was originally a forest 
animal, but now prefers the sunny openings, 
stumps, clay banks and gravelly ridges. The 
daily cruising radius is relatively small. It 
is rare for the ‘chuck to wander more than 
100 yards from his home, if the food re- 
quirements are there. A needed change in 
environment may result in a migration of 


a mile or more, until he finds a location to 
suit his taste. A new den or burrow each 
year seems to be the plan of life. This 
migration may occur day or night, any time 
of the year, except in deep winter. 

The mating season is believed to occur 
about the middle of March. They are usually 
seen in pairs in early Spring. After the al- 
lurements of the love season are over, the 
male, in most cases, leaves for other scenes 
but probably not for another mate. There 
is some reason to believe that the selection 
of mates also takes place in the Fall be- 
cause hibernation is usually in pairs. How- 
ever, actual mating does not take place until 
Spring, because the gestation period does 
not exceed six weeks. 

The young are born the latter part of 
April, usually four or five to the litter. Born 
exceedingly small and undeveloped at birth, 
probably blind for a month, they do not 
venture from the den until they are six or 
seven weeks old. They begin to eat solid 
food as soon as they are able to go forth 
and find it. The mother or both parents 
attend them very carefully at first, teach- 
ing them where and when to eat, as well 


* Written while a student at the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Training School. 


Usually disease and insects come first in 
considering a creature’s natural enemies. 
This is not the case with the woodchuck. 
There is no record of plague or epidemic 
taking a toll of this race, nor does it seem 
to suffer from insects. Barring man, the 
animal’s chief enemy is the red fox. If the 
fox cannot take him in a match of wits, he 
will try to dig him out and occasionally 
succeeds. He is a clever fellow, however, 
and heavy tolls by various agencies in cer- 
tain areas did not result in an appreciable 
decrease in his population density. 

In 1937 the Division of Research of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission began a 
series of studies to determine the relation- 
ship of the woodchuck and the cottontail 
rabbit. Although this investigation is far 
from completed, the initial results support 
the beliefs of conservation officials and 
numerous sportsmen that old whistle pig is 
an invaluable ally of the cottontail. 

The research involves both laboratory and 
field investigations. The field investigation 
includes a number of different problems, 
principal among which is a study designed 
to discover what advantages holes or bur- 
rows have in respect to desirability as 

(Continued on page 17) 
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by C. C. Freeburn 
@ 


HE Cooperative Farm-Game Program 

was authorized in the Spring of 1936, 
and two projects containing 1,900 acres 
were set up prior to the 1936 hunting season. 
A steady growth of the areas involved in 
the program was made up to and including 
the fiscal year 1940-41. The following year 
(1941-42) a slight decrease in the acreage 
occurred, but during the past year (1942-43) 
the project acreage increased rapidly to an 
all time high. 

The program is still too young to deter- 
mine whether it should become a perma- 
nent part of Pennsylvania’s wildlife man- 
agement plan. However, it has been in- 
strumental in opening to public hunting, 
lands located in the thickly settled and in- 
tensely hunted agricultural sections of the 
State. Also it has been the means of im- 
proving the relationship between many land- 
owners and hunters, and has definitely 
demonstrated the value of large numbers of 
small retreat refuges. 

During the 1942 hunting season an esti- 
mated total of 48,085 hunters took advantage 
of the 73 Cooperative Farm-Game Projects 
which now total 158,317 acres. This is an 
estimate only, and is based on observations 
made by Deputy Game Protectors assigned 
to projects, and on reports received from 
our regular salaried field men. 

Hunters on the projects during the past 
season secured, at a conservative estimate, 


a total of 94,736 pieces of game, divided as 
follows: 
56,862 rabbits 
523 ruffed grouse 
11,692 squirrels 
23,579 ringneck pheasants 
1,790 bobwhite quail 
277 raccoons 
13 deer 


This total indicates that each hunter took 
an average of approximately 2 pieces of 
game from a Farm-Game Project, and that 
one piece of game was killed for each 1.7 
acres of total project area, or one piece of 
game for each 1.2 acres of project area open 
to public hunting. 

The 1938 kill was 73,034 pieces of game on 
59 projects, which then totaled 73,825 acres; 
the 1939 kill was 64,192 pieces on the 83 
projects containing 131,467 acres; the 1940 
kill was 84,110 pieces on the 82 projects 
comprising 151,527 acres; the 1941 kill was 
85,358 pieces on the 79 projects totalling 
147,584 acres: or a grand total of 401,430 
pieces of game were removed during the 
past five hunting seasons from project areas 
at least half of which acreage had been 
closed to public hunting prior to the adop- 
tion of the Farm-Game Program. 
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Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 


Each hunter took an average of more than 3°4 pounds. 


Farm-game Program Yields Big Dividends 


The game killed during to 1942 season 
weighed approximately 181,676 pounds. 
Figured on the basis of 40c per pound, the 
value of the game killed this past season, 
therefore, amounted to $72,670, or 46c per 
project acre. In terms of weight, each 
hunter took an average of more than 3% 
pounds, and valued at 40c per pound, this 
amounted to $1.50 per hunter. 

A convenient chart showing these com- 
parative figures is included. 

The following game was stocked on Co- 
operative Farm-Game Projects during 1942: 
3,239 rabbits : 

12,748 ringneck pheasants 
2,009 bobwhite quail 
98 squirrels 


18,094 Total 


Many acres of food plots were planted or 
bought from cooperating farmers during the 
year. These were scattered over the area 
in small plots for the purpose of providing 
a supply of food and cover for wildlife. A 
number of farmers cooperated, without 
compensation, in planting food plots and 
others agreed to permit some uncut grain 
to remain in the fields for wildlife without 
cost to the Commission. Additional grain 


raised on State Game Lands by share- 
croppers was used for necessary winter 
feeding on the projects. 

There is shown a chart giving the cost 
of the various functions of the Cooperative 
Farm-Game Program each year since its 
beginning in 1936. 

The per-acre cost of each function has 
steadily decreased from year to year until 
the end of the fiscal year 1940-41. Further 
decreases were noted the following year, 
and again this year. However, most of the 
decrease during these two years occurs 
under “Development and Maintenance,” and 
is largely due to the fact that No. 9 gal- 
vanized refuge wire and metal refuge signs 
cannot be purchased for the duration of the 
present war. Consequently the costs shown 
under “Establishment” for the period are 
also quite low. 

It will be noted that the cost of “Protec- 
tion” has been fairly constant for three 
years. This should seldom, if ever, exceed 
5¢e per acre in the future. 

Development and Maintenance costs will 
rise by the end of the fiscal year 1942-43, 
due to the planting or purchase of food 
plots during the Spring of 1943. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Days Afield 


oe 29. Temperature in the low forties 
—weather moderately clear. It was almost 
three before I could take gun and dogs 
afield for another try at woodcock. One 
zoomed up near the old lumber mill site. 
It dipped and zig-zagged through the thorn 
thickets and I watched it down without 
shooting. It lit in a clump of quaking aspen 
farther up on the flat. The trees were quite 
bare so I felt reasonably sure of a good 
shot, though the ability of these birds to 
hide is little short of phenomenal. The two 
older spaniels and the five months old pup, 
Dixie, and I combed that thicket thoroughly 
without result. I was about to give up when 
the bird flushed almost at my feet. He had 
not flown as far as I thought. He afforded 
a good clean shot above the aspens, but he 
caught me napping and eluded a hurried 
charge of sixes from the choke barrel, and 
made a clean getaway, for we could not 
flush him again. The dogs worked excitedly 
along the trail through the side-hill slash- 
ing, putting out a nice grouse that hurtled 
across the trail in front of me, giving me a 
nice chance for some dry pointing, but the 





gun never really got on him and had he 
been in season, it would have been a miss. 
We worked the slashing down to the creek, 
where the going was really tough. 

I am pleased by the work of the pup. She 
takes the thickest cover unflinchingly, show- 
ing no trace of being either briar- or gun- 
shy. Sam rammed into a heavy hemlock 
thicket, yipping wildly as three grouse took 
off and headed up the slope. One of them 
really would have been a nice shot. Two 
more days till the season comes in. 
There was much evidence of the beavers’ 
work along the creek. Innumerable cleanly 
chewed sapling stubs marked the banks on 
either side. I hope they move into this 
country again. No beaver trapping in the 
county this season, which should help. On 
the point crossing a buck had shredded the 
bark of a small ash tree to polish up his rack. 
Signs are not as plentiful this year; the 
open season on both sexes really thinned 
them out in this section. 

Farther up the hill on the north side of 
the creek the dogs flushed two more grouse 
from a wild grape tangle, neither bird offer- 




















A hunting or fishing diary makes good reading on long, wintry evenings. 





Blackheath Susan (Sue) retrieving the first 
grouse of the season on the flat above the cabin, 


ing more than a rank snap shot. Up on 
the ridge below the big rocks there were 
numerous coon and fox signs, and another 
grouse took off from the top of one of the 
boulders, where it had apparently been 
watching our approach. Circling the hill 
back towards the cabin, Sam flushed a wood- 
cock directly in front of me. It was an easy 
shot. Almost at the camp the dogs got ex- 
cited and dashed madly around a huge fallen 
tree. A grouse hurtled out past me, so near 
that I could almost touch him, and headed 
straight away towards a patch of woods. A 
shot to dream about, for around here open 
shots are rare, seeming specially so when the 
season is in. 

It was almost dark when we reached the 
cabin. There was just time to fill the water 
buckets and the coal bucket before supper. 
Old Sue, the best retriever of the lot, seemed 
slightly better than she has since she was 
injured in a collision while chasing a rabbit 
with Dinah. She will never be ready for 
the opening day. After supper I finished 
reading R. E. Byrd’s “Alone.” What 
magnificent book! After reading it I'll try 
not to complain of the cold this winter. Our 
ten degrees below is a far cry from the 
eighty-three below zero at Advance base. 

Saturday, November Ist. The first day of 
the regular hunting season. Still raining and 
a little too warm when nine o’clock arrived. 
Frank had pulled in about 7:45 a.m., and 
Sam about the same time, but Walt still 
wasn’t there at 8:45 so we left without him, 
for we had about half an hours’ drive to the 
farm where we were to start hunting. On 
the way we picked up Mac. Sam decided 
to go back and set some coon traps, so the 
three of us finally climbed out of the car 
at about 9:20, just about twenty minutes too 
late for Don and Charlie had already gone 
through the field with their two setters, 
though we did not know it at the time. They 
had put up three ringnecks but bagged none. 
We walked through the corn and through 
a big woodlot without sighting any game 
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By H. 7. Wieand 


whatever, though Sam and Jingo, our two 
springers were hunting nicely, staying just 
close-in enough and barging through every 
briar patch and brush heap. After an hour 
and a half we worked through another corn 
field, and along the lower edge Frank and 
Mac were amazed when a big Canada goose 
burst into flight. While they watched it, 
Jingo flushed a ringneck rooster from al- 
most the same spot. Caught off guard, Frank 
missed both barrels on a beautiful open shot. 
We commented on the strange hollow sound 
of the borrowed shotgun Frank was using. 
We had marked the rooster down and started 
for it, but a farmer drove along and ordered 
us off the field, though it wasn’t posted, so 
we turned back to the cornfield again. Sam, 
the male springer, flushed four hens on the 
way through, but no more roosters. A field 
of alfalfa netted us two rabbits, and another 
cornfield another rabbit and a clean miss 
of an easy shot at another. Meanwhile we 
discovered that Frank’s borrowed twelve 
gauge was in reality a ten gauge in which 
he had been using twelve gauge shells, 
so the mystery of the peculiar noise of 
its discharge was solved. Frank spotted 
a big fox squirrel in a red oak, but in 
spite of our joint maneuvering we never 
got a shot. It was nearly lunch time, so 
we headed back to the car, skirting a big 
marsh along the edge of the game refuge. It 
was miserable going. Frank went in over 
his cruising shoes and I fell headlong over 
a hidden snag. One rabbit took out. We 
missed it, and a bit later passed up a bevy 
of quail, for they have been so scarce that 
they are seldom shot around here. I cut 
down into a corner of the marsh not twenty 
yards from the car and the road. Frank 
broke his gun and took out the shells just 
as Sam sprang a nice cock bird that took 
off between Mac and Frank. I took my 
time and shot carefully but nothing hap- 
pened, so I pulled the left barrel and a few 
feathers flew and he dropped his feet and 
lost some altitude. But he climbed right 
over the trees as Mac shot twice. We 
marked him down and five minutes later 
the dogs smashed through a thorn thicket 
and we heard a loud cackle and wings beat- 
ing madly against the branches and he burst 
out into the open again. I shot twice, but 
missed again. Feeling pretty low we watched 
him soar across a little lake and effectively 
away from any further pursuit by us. Back 
at the car I took some berating as we 
climbed into the car and drove to the farm 
house for lunch. 


Walt and Dad were there, but we had no 
time to talk to them, for they were on their 
Way out again. After a good lunch and a 
smoke we followed. It was raining harder 
than ever. We saw no more birds, but I 
missed three rabbits, while Frank was 
shooting two more, one of them on a long 
shot of at least sixty yards, the rabbit jump- 
ing and jerking like a Mexican jumping 
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bean. I never saw such a performance be- 
fore. Upon examination we discovered one 
shot in the rabbit’s head. Frank saw an- 
other near a fence and shot it sitting, blow- 
ing the head off it neatly. That ended the 
scoring for the day. Final score: Frank 
three rabbits out of fifteen shells; Mac 
skunked, eight shells; myself two rabbits, 
twelve shells. A poor first day judged by 
results, but as for fun it was one of the best. 

Back at the cabin by dark, we rehashed 
the day and played a few rubbers of bridge. 
To bed and glad of it at twelve o’clock. 

Sunday, Nov. 2. Weather clearing; about 
38 degrees at 8 am. Sam and I took in the 
trap line which he set yesterday. We took 
one raccoon, rather small, pelt in good shape. 
In the afternoon Walt and Frank went with 
us and we rigged up a block and tackle and 
pulled the heavy boat high up on the bank, 
for the river has been rising steadily. We 
took the outboard motor from its cave hid- 
ing place and hung it on a pole and took 
turns lugging it up the mile-long grade to 
the cabin and hung it in the cellar till next 
year. 

November 28th. Sky cloudless again. 34 
degrees at 7 a.m. rising to 58 degrees at 3:30 
p.m. The morning was magnificent, almost 
miraculous for the time of year. I ran the 
trap line again and found two traps set off, 
one of them holding a medium coon which 
I skinned and put in my game pocket. It 
was below freezing in the deep glens where 
my trapline took me; the trees had a heavy 
coat of hoar frost and new ice rimmed the 





Sam and Sue with a bag of three grouse be- 
tween the two Ithaca doubles. The birds are 
hard to see but they are there. 


still pools. I sat for a spell along the river 
and thrilled to the beauty of the morning. 
The rising sun divided the hills across the 
river with its shadow, cast by the steep 
ridge to the southeast, towards which a 
flight of honkers, hooting far above me, 
wedged their way ahead of a big transport 
plane on the beam. No beam for the geese! 
How do they do it? After they were mere 
dots on the horizon, visible only as a thin 
undulating V, their calls floated back like 
the many-pitched voices of a baying hound 
pack on a distant hill. Across the lagoon 
a muskrat was digging for roots in the warm 
sunlight. A good place for a trap on Monday. 
Back at the cabin by 10:00 a.m. After dawdl- 
ing away several hours I gathered up gun 
and the two older dogs and meandered care- 
lessly along the ridge above Griffin Run, 
putting up several birds; I was too slow to 
get a shot. Met Helen out near the big rocks 
with the other three dogs. Walked together 
towards the cabin and put up three birds, 
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marking one down just over the brow of 


the hill. 


Sue flushed it and I got a hurried, but 
clean, shot at it just as it towered above the 
big hemlocks, and it thudded down in a 
cloud of feathers on the slope below. Sue re- 
trieved. Last bird of the season for me, and 
a happy ending. Spent the evening before 
the fire smoking and trying to figure out 
the Xmas gift problem, reaching only one 
conclusion; not enough money. 


1942 Season—November 28; last day for 
small game; temperature 28 at 8 a.m. sky 
clear. 


Ross Hill, Wally Pickett, and Frank Con- 
nor came up last night. This a.m. the four 
of us set out through Griffin’s woods with 
four springer spaniels. A grouse flushed 
ahead of Frank. Flushed again between Pick 
and me, and I shot twice as it slanted off 
behind me into the sun. Missed. In the 
sheep pasture the dogs kicked out a rabbit 
and I got a nice shot at about thirty yards. 
Sue retrieved. Frank missed a grouse cross- 
ing the open in front of him. It was his first 
upland game hunt. He blessed the Ithaca 
twelve gauge pump. (After he has missed 
as many easy shots as the rest of us, he 
won't blame the gun.) We crossed the run 
and flushed another rabbit which headed 
for the brambles with the four dogs in fren- 
zied, squealing pursuit. Ross and I could 
not shoot for laughing as all four of them 
slammed into the rail fence and climbed 
over each other as the rabbit darted under to 
safety. Finally they clambered over and 
lit out yelling, but the rabbit was safely 
holed up there in the abandoned orchard. 
We crossed some old fields that looked gamey 
and unhunted and Ross picked off a rabbit 
on a nice shot. The dogs routed another and 
Frank shot it cleanly. (Nothing wrong with 
the gun!) It was his first game on an upland 
hunt and he got a real kick out of it. He'll 
still get that thrill if he is still hunting them 
twenty years hence. The Red Gods wear 
well. It was almost noon as we swung south 
again. Pat, the liver and white pup, started 
working carefully in the marsh. She acted 
like she might be on a ringneck, but I had 
never known of ringnecks to be taken in 
this section, so I paid her little heed. But 
when Sam, the old veteran, started working 
I got interested. Just on the other side of a 
fence row, in a shin-deep patch of bog, a 
rooster cackled and took off directly towards 
me and back over my head. The brilliant 
sun reflected from his irredescent feathers. 
He fell like a stone on a little rise of ground 
near Ross, who picked him up just as Sam 
was about to grab him. It was a fine bird. 
Later we found it to weigh 3% pounds and 
to measure almost a yard from head to tail- 
tip. Dixie routed a rabbit which ran toward 
Pick, but he was careful of the pup, which 
was close behind it, so he didn’t shoot, and 
the bunny holed up under an old foundation. 
Later, in the McGuffen slashing Pick took 
three shots into the brush after a rabbit, but 
it holed up, wounded. Ross put another out 
of a woodlot and it came towards me as he 
yelled for us to shoot. It stopped under a 
little hemlock. Pick couldn’t see it, so I shot 
it and Sue retrieved. Across the creek we 
flushed two grouse out of range, and Sue 
let out a yipe as a rabbit took out under 


(Continued on page 30) 
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This is Ours to Fight For 


saucers, because the first thing I knew three 
eye-shot fox-squirrels were out of his coat 
and I was caressing their fur. But Mr. 
Cooper was a quiet man, and he didn’t say a 
word until I blurted: “When are you going 
to take me hunting with you, Mr. Cooper?” 

He looked down at me, and in a sort of 
uncertain manner said: “Some day, little 
fellow—maybe before the summer is over.” 


I was elated. Over a warped mop handle 
I sighted the biggest squirrels you ever saw 
in our maple trees the rest of the day. After 
that, I saw Mr. Cooper about once every 
week or ten days. He always had squirrels, 
and I always asked him, with glowing eyes: 
“When are we going after squirrels?” 

Thus one Saturday, along in September, 
Mr. Cooper carried out his promise and took 
me to the wilds of Buck Creek—a whole 
two miles from town. “Old Pup” went along, 
too, and so did the Favorite rifle. To this 
day I do not know enough beautiful adjec- 
tives to describe that experience. The in- 
fection was complete. 

Yet I was just an average American boy 
who had an opportunity that millions of 
others have enjoyed and that millions more 
have not. 


How would you like to live in Italy, where 
a large proportion of the people are so poor 
that they have to trap and snare song birds, 
blackbirds, and such for a meat supply? 
Centuries of that kind of wildlife use have 
destroyed the game species on areas where 
the everyday citizen is allowed to hunt. 
There are places in Italy where the nobility 
and upper class can hunt and still find game. 
Believe it or not: one fifth of the national 
territory may be reserved by owners or by 
hunting associations. That kind of a system 
leaves Nick and his fifteen brothers on the 
outside looking in. 


For years we have heard about the won- 
derful game management carried on in 
Germany. What most of us did not hear 
was that hunting in Germany has always 
been limited to the owners of estates, their 
guests, and the high and mighty. Several 
years ago, an organization interested in 
American game made a study in Germany 
and compared the success of management of 
thirteen game species with thirteen similar 
species in this country. The investigation 
revealed five draws, four better survivals in 
Germany, and four better survivals in the 
United States. But in drawing its conclu- 
sions, the organization failed to point out 
the differences of hunting pressures in the 
two countries. The German system might 
be fairly successful for a few Germans, but 
I can imagine how successful such manage- 
ment would be if the hunters from one 
American state, such as Pennsylvania, were 
turned loose in Germany. No, the American 
system of game management for every John 
Henry is so much more colossal than any- 
thing Germany has that there is no com- 
parison. John Henry (I should say, Fritz) 
does not hunt game in Germany. 

Since boyhood I have read about the won- 
derful grouse hunting on the Scottish moors. 
Do you know why it is good? Those moors 
are divided into estates from several hun- 


dred acres to several thousand acres in size. 
They are owned by the wealthy. Most of 
the tracts are handed down from generation 
to generation. You happen to be Lord 
Riverbrake, and by being born with such a 
name you can hunt grouse. (This is no 
slap at our courageous ally. England is a 
great country and we have much to be 
gained by being associated with her, but we 
do not need her system of land ownership, 
particularly when it comes to hunting.) Even 
the Englishmen who own those game lands 
have to lease them out, in many cases, to 
derive an income to remain solvent. So each 
year those moors are shot over by people 
who have the money, and enormous bags 
are taken by a few shooters, the game being 
sold. 

In some years, on some of the better man- 
aged British estates, as many as 10,000 
grouse are killed on 24,000 acres. Sounds 
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impressive, doesn’t it? Shucks! We have 
lots of areas as big as the whole of Wales in 
South Dakota, Iowa, and Minnesota, where 
the kill of birds is twice that figure for the 
same acreage. Olie from the foundry works 
and Jimmy from the drug store get just as 
many as Mr. Bigshot from Minneapolis. The 
American way is so much better that there 
is no comparison. Even a non-resident can 
go to South Dakota and kill twenty-five 
pheasants (and, brother, I mean kill twenty- 
five) for a $15 license. 

If you are of French ancestry, and like to 
hunt, you should be especially glad you live 
here instead of in France. Centuries of 
trapping birds with nets in southern France 
has depleted thousands of acres of feathered 
wildlife. The average Frenchman has never 
had the opportunity to learn what the sport 
of hunting is. The only places in France 
where there is game are in certain parts of 
the country where there is a predominance 
of private hunting areas. 

So you are a duck hunter? To begin with, 
God gave North America the greatest variety 
and density of waterfowl in the world. 
Through our carelessness and optimism we 
almost ruined this resource; but in 1935 we 
woke up, and since that time we have cre- 
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ated thirteen million acres of breeding, ref. 
uge, and resting areas and—with the addi- 
tional help of sensible shooting regulations 
—have almost quadrupled the population in 
seven years. 


Well, let’s look back across the Atlantic, 
and see how European waterfowl have fared 
with the passing of time. As European 
waterfowl migrate from the Arctic and the 
North Sea to Africa, they pass over a score 
of countries and colonies. To this day those 
countries have failed to get together and 
set up a treaty regulating the shooting and 
protection of that great group of sporting 
birds. Of course, it would be too late now, 
in many cases, because most of their former 
members are gone. When you shoot the 
last male or the last female of a species, all 
the good will, treaties, and hopes imaginable 
are not enough to restore it. If you like to 
hunt waterfowl you had better stay in 
America. I might add that in spite of our 
uneducated ways (in the eyes of many 
Europeans) we had sense enough in 1918 to 
draw up a treaty with Canada and Great 
Britain for the protection of our migratory 
birds; and in 1937 we made a similar treaty 
with Mexico. If England, France, Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
and the rest had got together with similar 
treaties and management programs about 100 
years ago, they too would still have wild 
ducks for every Tom, Dick, and Harry. 


Big game! Kill a great stag, blow the 
horn, tip the glass of success! A big politi- 
cian with a swastika armband can do that— 
but not Fritz in Hamburg. In the one season 
of 1940, some 187,000 deer were killed in 
Pennsylvania alone. Enough said. Our big- 
game herds are being managed and per- 
petuated for the use of every Jim Smith 
from coast to coast. You can have all the 
European. systems of big-game management 
you want, but give me the American way. 


There are several minor powers, do- 
minions, and colonies where the average 
sportsman is allowed to own a gun and to 
hunt. Canada is the outstanding country in 
this respect. The ideals of the founders of 
Canada were much the same as ours and 
this is reflected in the rights and privileges 
of her people. However the hunting rights 
and opportunities for hunting for the aver- 
age citizen in most Old World countries is 
lacking. In many countries it is legal to 
own firearms, and hunting rights are al- 
lowed; but economic conditions make most 
people unable to afford guns, ammunition, 
and equipment. 


What is the American way of game man- 
agement? It is a plan of protection, en- 
vironment improvement, refuge systems, 
public support for the management and per- 
petuation of our wildlife resource for the 
use of every American boy, girl, man, and 
woman. Our states administer the laws 
managing the wildlife within a state, and in 
recent years: most states have got to the 
point where they are doing excellent jobs. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Preparing to 


of fairly heavy, pliable wire. 
are required to fit the various furs. All 
stretchers should be built so they taper 
gradually toward the head. The wooden 
forms should be beveled and planed down 
smoothly, then sandpapered so that the 
green raw furs can be slipped on without 
tearing and pulled off easily when the furs 
have dried. The following dimensions ex- 
plain the construction of stretchers: 


Different sizes 


Meese 63) sien saleaeaee Form length 24 in. 
MBE AL: « o.«,0\ aasinalee re Form length 24 in. 
Se oe Form length 30 in. 
MMI 5.6 ncaidadsss cares Form length 36 in. 
Fox and Oppossum ...... Form length 48 in. 
BRAGOGR . <. V. caleviieo iy tact Form length 48 in. 


The 


shelters when unfavorable weather condi- 
tions prevail. Four different types of cover 
were compared; namely, a hollow log, a hole 
of a hibernating woodchuck, a hollow stump, 
and a rabbit form at the base of a small 
pine tree. Minimum and maximum tem- 
peratures were recorded at each location. 
It was believed that air temperatures were 
more instrumental in attracting the rabbit 
to holes than the mechanical protection the 
holes offered. The less fluctuating tempera- 
tures of the woodchuck burrow was found 
to be more desirable to the cottontail than 
the other types of retreats. This was proved 
in the laboratory studies by the use of the 
climoactometer. 

The effects of varied environmental* tem- 
peratures upon the general physiology, body 
temperature, and activity of the cottontail 
were the chief concerns. The tests revealed 
that the cottontail, without adequate cover, 
is able to withstand only relatively short 
periods of cold weather without serious re- 
sults. In general the field and laboratory in- 
vestigation so far obtained appear to substan- 
tiate the long-held belief that the groundhog 
is highly beneficial to the cottontail rabbit, 
in that the former supplies the latter with 
unusually desirable winter retreats in the 
form of underground burrows. 


This is Ours t 


The federal government administers the 
laws dealing with our migratory wildlife. 
Of course we have made errors, and we will 
make more in the future—but we are getting 
the job done. We have more game protec- 
tors, more research men, and more qualified 
game administrators than all the other great 
powers combined. This is the American way. 

Our whole system is stupendous. Today 
we have more than 400 million acres in state 
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Trap 


If the stretchers happened to be a little 
shorter in length it would not make much dif- 
ference, but the widths should be adhered to 
as closely as possible. Otter and wildcat skins 
could be dried on stretchers used for foxes 
and raccoons, whichever shows the best fit. 
The pelts of beavers are usually tacked up 
and drawn out in an oval or circular shape 
on a wooden wall. 

Another thing that we want to bear in 


Max. width 2% in. Shoulder width 2 in. 
Max. width 7 in. Shoulder width 6% in. 
Max. width 4 in. Shoulder width 3% in. 
Max. width 7 in. Shoulder width 6% in. 
Max. width 8 in. Shoulder width 7 in. 
Max. width 10 in. Shoulder width 9 in. 


Woodchuck 





[ly » 
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Since the reclassification of the wood- 
chuck by the Game Code in 1937, from the 
status of predator to that of a game animal, 
This 
action was taken to insure its preservation 
because of its value to the rabbit, and to 
control those rifle enthusiasts who pursue 
the animal for sport. Woodchucks are good 
eating. If the proper care is taken when 
handling the carcass after the animal has 
been killed, and if wise preparation for the 
table is made, a delectable dish will result. 

The biggest management problem in re- 
gard to this animal is that of keeping its 
destructive activities at a minimum. In some 
cases damage complaints can be settled by 
trapping and transferring the animals to 


its popularity is rapidly increasing. 


o Fight For 


and federal wildlife refuges and reserves. 
This acreage is greater than the combined 
acreage of all the British Isles with Ger- 
many, France, and Sweden thrown in. Our 
hunters have more firearms than Germany 
has soldiers. The sportsmen in the United 
States took at least 200 million pounds of 
edible meat in the form of game last year, 
and that represented an’ annual harvest 
without hurting the breeding stock. 
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mind is that the war demands will continue 
to require great amounts of fats such as are 
rendered from fur-bearing animals. Clean 
containers, tin buckets, cans or something 
similar, should be made available to hold 
these fats, and then they should be taken 
to the nearest fur buyer, rendering plant, 
meat market or other approved fat collect- 
ing station just as soon as a can or twa is 
filled. During the past trapping season the 
trappers and fur hunters of Pennsylvania 
saved 94 tons of fats for the war effort— 
a real contribution to our country. We 
should double our efforts to double that 
figure this Fall. To be ready—that is all- 
important. 


(Continued from page 12) 


another location where there is plenty of 
natural food removed from gardens and cul- 
tivated fields where damage is likely to 
occur. If they cannot be trapped immedi- 
ately, they should be killed, as a great 
amount of damage can be caused in a very 
short time. 


If there is a concentration of woodchucks 
on an area that is considered good rabbit 
range, every effort should be made to keep 
them there. This range can be made more 
attractive by planting the desired foods such 
as clover, grass, and corn. Old stumps and 
openings are desirable for sunning. Since 
the woodchuck’s presence is beneficial to 
the cottontail, management would really be 
twofold. In other words, management for 
the rabbit should include making the range 
favorable for the woodchuck. 


As a game animal, I believe the impor- 
tance of the woodchuck will increase year 
by year. Hunting pressure is increasing 
due to the increased number of hunters 
taking advantage of the opportunity to kill 
this animal, either by shotgun or rifle, dur- 
ing the open summer season when other 
game animals are protected. If this practice 
continues it may become necessary to limit 
the season quota, and also manage to im- 
prove the range. At the present time there 
is little need for management. However, an 
inventory should be taken annually to in- 
sure the perpetuation of the race. It is to 
the sportsman’s advantage that the wood- 
chuck continue to thrive. 


(Continued from page 16) 


I don’t believe that Hitler, Mussolini, Hiro- 
hito & Co. really understood how much in- 
spiration Americans have for fighting when 
they started the present fracas. Tom Smith 
in Podunk has many more things to fight 
for than Nick in Naples, Fritz in Hamburg, 
or Swing-Too-Low in Tokio, and if the 
freedom of field and forest and marsh is 
only one of them, it’s a stirring symbol 
of all. 
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Wildlife and Fishery Resources in Wartime 
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The Service supplied samples of numerous furs for use in determining their frost- 
resistant qualities. 


tities for lend-lease or military use; to de- 
termine the seasons of capture of various 
species in order that net-manufacturing 
machines may be more efficiently utilized 
for making camouflage nets; to prepare price 
data for determining ceilings on fishery 
products; to learn the needs of the fishery 
industry for war-risk insurance; to advise 
on the position fishery products should take 
in the stock of reserve foods to be stored 
in Puerto Rico and Alaska in the event of 
curtailed transportation; and to compile 
statistics on the production of sea foods in 
waters of various countries in the theatres 
of combat. This last, at the request of the 
Board of Economic Warfare, may enable 
the military to find local fish supplies abroad 
for our expeditionary forces and so allow 
more space for arms in ships. So, also, more 
may be left at home for domestic con- 
sumption. 

The Service continued its protection of 
the fisheries of Alaska, which yield products 


having an average annual value of more 
than $45,000,000, about nine-tenths of which 
is in canned salmon. Increased intensity of 
fishing is considered inevitable under war- 
time conditions, and greater vigilance has 
thus been deemed necessary on the part of 
the law-enforcement officers and biological 
investigators to prevent impairment of fu- 
ture fishery harvests through inadequate 
spawning. 

The production of fish and eggs at the 
Federal fish hatcheries was maintained at 
approximately the same level as in the pre- 
ceding year. The necessity for more econ- 
omical operations compelled a revision of 
the program with the object of closing some 
of the hatcheries as well as deferring all 
new hatchery developments or expansion of 
existing units. Likewise distribution and 
planting practices were modified to meet new 
conditions. Attention was given to stocking 
farm ponds for the production of food, and 
to planting game fishes in more accessible 
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waters so that urban populations may enjoy 
angling recreation with a minimum of travel, 


Wartime Wildlife Management 


Control of predators and rodents that are 
limiting factors on food production also took 
on increasing importance when war began. 
Livestock, poultry, and agricultural indus- 
tries were protected by the elimination of 
123,667 predatory animals, by controlling 
injurious rodents on 20,966,606 acres of in- 
fested farm and range lands, and by destroy- 
ing rats in town and country, thereby saving 
large quantities of the Nation’s wool, fats, 
lanolin, food and feed resources for military 
and civilian needs and preventing the spread 
of animal-borne diseases transmissible to 
man and domestic livestock. 


Fur became a concern of the armed forces 
facing the task of waging war in cold cli- 
mates, and the Service rendered assistance 
illustrated by the appointment of its out- 
standing fur expert as a specialized con- 
sultant of the Cold Climate Clothing Section 
of the Quartermaster Corps. 


The Navy Department called upon the 
Service through its Division of Land Acqui- 
sition to appraise lands for war purposes in 
the State of Washington, and later requests 
for land appraisals and cadastral surveys in 
many parts of the United States so in- 
creased that at the close of the year the 
entire field staff of this division was en- 
gaged in appraising and surveying lands for 
the Navy Department. Its Washington staff 
was also engaged for the most part in pre- 
paring reports and maps submitted from the 
field on the areas appraised and surveyed. 


In other ways also the Service applied its 
activities to the fighting needs of the Nation. 


Projects not directly related to the war 
were drastically curtailed, but without dis- 
continuing conservation programs that must 
not be abandoned. The extensive habitat- 
improvement and other development work 
accomplished during recent years on na- 
tional wildlife-refuge lands, for example, 
together with the excellent water conditions 
prevailing on most of the refuges last spring, 
demonstrated the value of these refuges in 
this period of national emergency in greatly 
increased wildlife production. All forms of 
wildlife occurred on the refuges in greater 
numbers than ever before. Fur animals in- 
creased toa point where they made a substan- 
tial contribution to the war in providing furs 
for outfitting troops for military duty in 
northern climates. Wherever feasible with- 
out adverse effect on the wildlife, grazing 
by domestic livestock, hay harvesting, agri- 
cultural crop production, and other economic 
uses of refuge lands were permitted, thus 
making many thousand acres available for 
the production of food. Almost 1,000,000 
acres of national wildlife-refuge lands were 
turned over to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments for military purposes. 


In wartime as well as in peace the Nation’s 
natural resources must be safeguarded, and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service is one of those 
agencies upon which the responsibility rests 
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to see that no avoidable damage is suffered 
on the home front. Its efforts have thus 
been exerted to make every possible con- 
tribution to the war but at the same time 
to provide security for the fish and wildlife 
resources during the struggle and for the 
peace to come—through every means and 
every effort that cannot be exerted directly 
in fighting. 

Throughout the year the Service has been 
conscious of the importance of outdoor rec- 
reation to the citizens of a nation under the 
stress of war, and it has done everything 
possible to continue its efforts on behalf of 
those resources that are important to sports- 
men and others who seek relaxation in the 
outdoors. Despite time devoted to war 
activities, increased numbers of persons 
sought food and relaxation by hunting 
waterfowl. This was indicated by the sale 
of nearly 1,400,000 migratory-bird hunting 
stamps, compared with 1,260,810 sold last 
year. Enforcement of the Federal laws and 
regulations protecting wildlife continued ef- 
fective, and excellent cooperation in this 
work was given by an appreciative public 
and the State game departments. 


Importance of Fish and Wildlife Research 


All the year’s activities again emphasized 
the importance of the Service’s fact-finding 
projects—fish and wildlife research, includ- 
ing field and laboratory investigations and 
experiments and the collection and compila- 
tion of statistical data. Wartime shortages 
of materials used in rodent control required 
intensification of studies of substitutes avail- 
able from domestic sources. Plans for the 
best utilization of food resources were de- 
pendent on reliable data, and the develop- 
ment of new areas from which fishes can be 
taken required explorations. Such regulatory 
work as that of setting seasons for the hunt- 
ing of migratory birds, as in the past, seemed 
feasible only with the knowledge based on 
year-round investigations—studies that dur- 
ing this past year indicated the desirability 
of relaxing restrictions and thus, of course, 
demonstrated the success of the restoration 
program. 

The research and conservation policies of 
the Department in managament of the na- 
tional migratory game-bird resources have, 
in fact, been fully justified by consistent 
increases under a sound utilization program 
during recent years. A survey inventory of 
big-game animals showed improvement in 
the status of this important food and recrea- 
tional resource. Development of new methods 
for the control of destructive predatory ani- 
mals, rodents, and birds assumed greatly in- 
creased importance in the war requirements 
for meat, cereals, fruits, and other food 
products because of the cutting off of sup- 
plies required for the preparation of stand- 
ard materials heretofore used. Intensive 
work was concentrated on this requirement 
with promising results. Work on fur and 
fur fibers was directed vigorously to meet 
warm-clothing requirements of military and 
Civilian agencies through new and improved 
manufacturing methods in utilizing pelts, 
fur, hairs, and waste materials. Increased 
fur-animal production was aided by pre- 
senting improved feeding and _ breeding 
Practices and methods for the prevention 
and control of diseases. Thus despite de- 
mands for discontinuing many research 
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projects during the war, it was the duty of | 


the Service to emphasize the basic import- 
ance of continuing its scientific investigations. 


Keeping the Public Informed 

Though necessarily reduced, activities were 
continued to keep the public and particularly 
conservationists informed regarding the 
needs in safeguarding the fish and wildlife 
resources. With a curtailment of programs 
not directly related to the war, it was 
realized that prevention of raids on the re- 
sources under false pretexts become more 
important than before and require a vigi- 
lance on the part of conservationists that 
can be maintained only through adequate 


information programs. One of the most” 


promising developments in the field of wild- 
life conservation in recent years has been 
the organization and growth of the Outdoor 
Writers Association of America and the in- 
crease of outdoor columns in the daily press, 
supplementing the contributions of outdoor 
periodicals and other agencies to conserva- 
tion education. Thus, for the sake of main- 
taining conservation vigilance and also of 
meeting the needs of those who serve the 
information requirements of the public, it 
seemed essential to maintain the Service’s 
basic responsibility for disseminating infor- 
mation though the output was drastically 
curtailed. 


In one sense such publicity on the out- 
doors has seemed to be a distinct contribu- 
tion to the Nation at war, for men and 
women whose time in the outdoors is lim- 
ited, whose access to the tonic benefits of 
recreation in the open is cut off, may get 
some of their needed relaxation in reading, 
or in hearing radio broadcasts that bring 
the outdoors indoors. Such news items and 
broadcasts may also in some measure en- 
courage outdoor interests among the general 
public, and it seems apparent that, like the 
British people, the Americans will find them- 
selves in need of such relief from the stresses 
and strains of carrying on a difficult war. 

In another sense, conservation publicity 
serves a national need in preventing the 
spread of ideas whose folly can be re- 
vealed to the public merely by a word of 
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caution. Considerable display was given by 
the American press, for example, to a Lon- 
don report than “sparrows, starlings, crows, 
larks, curlews, and even swans are helping 
to feed Britain at war.” Fortunately this 
publicity was followed promptly by this 
Service’s widely read comment that, al- 
though wildlife has emergency food values, 
Americans will make a grave mistake if 
they try at present to include song and 
game birds in their wartime larder. It has 
been demonstrated that the song birds will 
make a much better contribution to the food- 
for-freedom cause by making war on the in- 
sect pests of crops. Even game, which becomes 
a part of the Nation’s food supply and is 
estimated to replace annually enough meat 
to feed an army of 5,000,000 for 77 days, af- 
fords recreation that Americans consider 
even more important than the meat obtained 
from its pursuit. Yet the general public 
cannot be constantly aware of these rela- 
tionships; it must be kept informed. 

Americans have been waging an uphill, 
though successful, fight to restore their 
wildlife populations after disastrous ex- 
ploitation. Game laws have been as liberal 
as the game could stand. Better manage- 
ment can increase the surpluses, and even 
at present there is in some areas a surplus 
of deer, elk, and other animals that might 
be more wisely used to the Nation’s war- 
time advantage. Yet selfish interests may— 
without discrimination—be ready to use 
war conditions as a pretext for making dis- 
astrous inroads on this resource. If it ever 
becomes necessary, Americans can fall back 
on their wildlife meat supply, although it 
would not last long. Anyone advocating 
this at present, however, except for species 
that are locally overabundant, is either mis- 
guided or else is thinking more about his 
own privileges than about the needs of the 
Nation. A most effective way to combat 
the wartime spread of such proposals is 
through making the facts and actual rela- 
tionships known. 

Numerous fishery biological investigations 
and pollution studies also were carried on, 
and investigational activities were concen- 


(Continued on page 23) 





Photo by C. Carr, U. 8. Fish & Wildlife Service. 


Rat damage to ground bone fertilizer. 
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Victory Gardens and Ration Points 


Dormont and Greentree (Allegheny County) 228 


a cece Rene bose sean 217 
Pittsburgh (Pleasant Hills District) ........ 208 
WSMV UINS occ ccccccvcccccccccssovccssevees 207 
ie PR ar ee Se 202 
Et a. vcs CWh enue en bb besueesee 180 
EE, can ob noe 4b ban gnes Scns o04¢n8 eat 178 
Southmont (Cambria County) ............. 176 
ON RS a pane Sn er eee 173 
ee Oe cen obeabipobenns panne e 169 
Ee a eo ten tee ka Kee 165 
Cl cs ck abuh wee sha ss tnecesvcchaves 147 
NE, 0 a et a ies bas Sen bes Rowe 143 
Bridgeville (Allegheny County) ............ 140 
i 1 a. seo: shewhssetunegebadeee 139 
Ce Chasing piudhuekewebenpe'bas dee 137 
I NOES «noses cccscdtececnesseonp ose 135 
IIE no cccetnonbeasessencdeovescseonseee 133 
Verona (Allegheny County) ................ 130 
TA. 2 ce) cL cepeabetceseseouhs ss 66 128 
tit cn. cc cockee oa seaens thee éaue keno 124 
Westview, Perrysville and North Hills (Alle- 
ED Se oo bY bb de abuse heck eeenes 124 
rr ern... 45. cacnedooveseeewns 121 
26 ees cnncecustrehvonseppaieee 116 
i. on wh tives cass suk sien vanvaeness 114 
SD. 5. ea uae shee pn 6dsb sbeebs peRON CS 114 
ee cen céaeek eucen wean 110 
ER. «cp oe adud bas ane oo 9050s hos ends > 110 
Ferndale (Cambria County) ................. 109 
EEE ERE ANE es Te eee 109 
i a tht. s ceo vabsehes $0006 6000 108 
 cvhenb cba sab houshssnboedent 108 
ee a Se ie ad cee eae 107 
Ee ce ca cci pase eatekpanhedeas sive 104 
EES SES ey ee bo) See a pes 102 
I es wigs tie dct de wile wire Slee SSawe 101 
i ieee. ee oe he rhe ace wen gay chee euebe 101 
City Water Sheds, parks, institutional 


grounds and other protected areas producing 
the most rabbits were as follows: 


AUGUST 


(Continued from page 5) 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 


Thousands of rabbits are trapped from gardens every year and released in open 
hunting territory removed from localities where danger is imminent. 


CITY WATER SHEDS, PARKS, INSTITUTIONAL GROUNDS AND OTHER AREAS 


NAME OF AREA No. Rabbits No. Acres 
* 

Auxiliary Refuge No. 99 (Maiden Creek Watershed—Reading) ...... 869 1000 trapped 

Rolling Rock Club, Westmoreland County .............eeeeeeeeeeees 596 

Pymatuning Area, Mercer County .........ccccccceccscccccescccecves 436 

Loyalsock State Game Farm, Montoursville ................eeeeeeeees 344 400 

rr re ae a i ow sis scecccnccevcsescsnecees 330 324 

Se ose e dew ana noes 00d ses 60t00b cee bes os 285 

EE ESE ey TTT Peer Tort PETE re 230 

ee es Ce: CO cn op avncebwactedsewcescescoececs 221 

Eastern Penitentiary Reservation, Montgomery County .............. 220 1591 

amen. Teens Bie. BIG, Cement COU ncn cccccscccccscccccccccccs 217 

Treesdale Perms, Mars, Butler County .......cccccccccccscccccccccecs 195 

rr Se PO COED | noc scccnnss cocwaesgsbeosicdeceseseses 184 

Dutch Hill Sportsmen’s Refuge, Schuylkill County ................. 178 450 

rr ee, Ce... oc escedegescsenseeesesecceaceces 137 

rr en Cee. o. obcceebsvsecbdepteedcbeccaesecce 116 

Jerome Sportsmen's Propagating Area, Jerome, Somerset County .... 111 

nn Se en en Cy ..s csdews esse bcs scdodesesoces 106 

«Cramer Sportsmen’s Club Property, Cramer, Indiana County ........ 104 


Game propagation areas which supplied the most rabbits were as follows: 


STATE GAME PROPAGATION AREAS 


A-3 (Hanover Water Company Property) 
A-8 (Northampton County) 

A-9 (Berks County Prison Farm) 
A-1 

A-1 


(Bucks County) 
13 (Northampton County) 
-15 (Northampton County) 
-20 (Luzerne County) 
1 (Rockview State Penitentiary) 
1 


-1 (Allegheny County) 


0 (State Hospital for Crippled Children—Lancaster Co.) 
Sy) VEINS S. A5 5 oa can ca baees esc eeeedeoese 


0 (Greenville Water Company—Mercer County) 


didn ds pes becaccees 262 825 
Se séawebesnicosaeis 226 165 
pes mens dpessecsevien 266 700 

‘syne 133 235 
TTT rT Tete 112 125 
Sowecwesescccsccere 290 460 
S040 co pebceesseeses 122 105 


beedupadas huunhosos 110 


200 
135 (Limited area trapped) 
gee ceenendessos® 217 208 
266 201 


* Where acreage is not given it was either not known or we did not know how many acres of 


the entire tract were trapped. 


In addition to all of the trapping efforts, 
based upon the old adage that “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,” the 
“Game Commission considered it necessary to 
prepare information for victory gardeners 
-concerning preventative measures or the use 
of repellents to keep the rabbits from dam- 
aging crops. To this end after consultation 
with the State Department of Agriculture 
the following circular was prepared for 
handing or mailing to persons having rabbit 

. damage. 


“CIRCULAR PERTAINING TO PREVENTION OF 
RABBIT DAMAGE TO GARDEN CROPS 


I. RABBIT REPELLENTS 


Since live trapping of rabbits during the 
summer months is very difficult, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, after consulting with the 
State Department of Agriculture, recommends 
certain repellents to vegetable growers. One com- 
monly reported to be very effective is powdered 
lime sprinkled lightly on the plants when they 
are damp. The sprinkling of dusting sulphur 
liberally over the plants is also effective. Others 
include (1) wood ashes and red pepper mixed 
and sprinkled on the plants; (2) three ounces 


of epsom salts to one gallon of water; or (3) 
one teaspoonful of creolin or lysol to one 

of water. If properly used, none of these is 
injurious to the plants but rabbits do not like 
them. 


Regular commercial sprays when properly used 
serve a dual purpose. Among the commercial in- 
secticides, “Blackleaf Forty” (a tobacco extract) 
used in the proportion of two teaspoonfuls to 
one gallon of soapy water is effective in con- 
trolling many of the common garden insect pests, 
and is also a satisfactory repellent to rabbits. 


The frequency with which the above repel- 
lents must be used depends upon the amount 
of rainfall and the rate of plant growth. 


Some people have had splendid success by 
stretching rope, heavy cord, binder twine, or 
similar material soaked in creosote around vege- 
table beds a few inches from the ground. Others 
have used empty soft drink, catsup, or other 
bottles on their vegetable beds. These are placed 
in the ground, neck down, at few-feet intervals 
over the vegetable beds and apparently the te 
flection of light from the bottles scares the 
away. 

Another device consists of stretching heavy 
string or cord around the vegetable bed about 
eighteen to twenty inches above the ground, de- 
pending upon the kind of crops grown, and at 
taching thereto white cloth streamers about a foot 
apart. These streamers should not quite reach 
the ground, and when the wind blows they 
be even more effective. Moth balls scattered 
around the edge of the garden or ve 
bed have been successful in many instances 
keeping rabbits, as well as deer, from destray 
crops. There are, no doubt, other simple 
effective repellents or homemade devices 
are not expensive and produce the desired results. 


i 


Il. RABBIT TRAPPING AND TRANSFER 


In case you are not successful in preventing 
rabbit damage with a repellent and under the 
legal provisions of the Game Laws you would 
be entitled to kill rabbits and dispose of 
there is the possibility that your local 
Game Protector may be able to appoint a 
trapping agent to help trap and remove 
his supervision the rabbits from your 
borhood. He may deem it advisable to assign some 
traps to you for this trapping work, with the 
understanding that the trapped rabbits would be 
released under his supervision elsewhere in his 
district well removed from garden areas, 
there is no possible chance for damage to crops. 

In order to prevent a recurrence of the rabbit 


damage problem in 1944, it is suggested that 
you arrange with your local Game Protector 
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to trap and remove rabbits from your section this 
coming winter, when they can be captured much 
more readily. 

We assure you that the Game Commission is 
endeavoring to cooperate to the fullest extent 
with the Victory Garden Chairman of the State 
Council of Defense, with local Councils of De- 
fense throughout Pennsylvania, and with vege- 
table growers generally in preventing rabbit dam- 
age, especially during the war emergency, when 
food of all kinds is so necessary to supplement 
family supplies. We believe that this is a vital 
contribution to the war effort, and that rabbits 
trapped and released where no material harm 
can be done will also benefit those who are in 
need of outdoor recreation this coming hunting 
season, and will help solve the meat rationing 
problem in many homes. 


Ill. KILLING RABBITS DESTROYING CROPS 


Under the provisions of Section 724 of the Act 
of June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, (the Game Code) 
any person actually residing upon and cultivating, 
as a means of gaining a livelihood, any lands 
for general crop purposes, commercial trucking, 
fruit orchards or nurseries being regularly main- 
tained for commercial purposes may kill wild 
rabbits, at any time, found materially destroying 
such property. Similar permission is granted to 
employes of land-owners and tenants who are 
hired on a monthly or annual basis. Rabbits 
may also be killed anywhere on the property 
under the control of these persons immediately 
followins destruction, except that areas more 
than 150 yards from occupied buildings must be 
open to public hunting during the regular season. 
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Immeédiately after such killings, it is required 
that the entrails be removed, the carcass trans- 
ferred to a place of safe keeping, to be turned 
over to any Game Protector upon demand. 

Satisfactory evidence that material damage has 
been done within a period of 15 days may be 
required by a representative of the Game Com- 
mission for all animals killed as a_ protection 
to crops, etc., and must be reported to the nearest 
Game Protector or the Commission Office at Har- 
risburg within 12 hours following the killing. 

This Section prohibits the consumption of any 
carcass or the use of poisons, explosives, snares 
or steel traps. 

Most cities, boroughs and towns have ordnances 
which prohibit the discharge of firearms within 
corporate limits, and before any attempt is made 
to kill animals in such areas the advice and 
guidance of the local Police Department should 
be sought. 


As you will notice, this circular also gives 
information regarding rabbit trapping and 
cites the provisions of law regarding the 
killing of rabbits that may be destroying 
property. Copies of these circulars were 
mailed to the field officers of the Game Com- 
mission, and hundreds were mailed in answer 
to letters making complaint about rabbit 
damage or requesting information along this 
line. One hundred or more were either 


handed to people calling at the Harrisburg 
office or mailed to people telephoning from 


A typical community garden site on the edge of a large Federal housing project. 
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‘ Harrisburg or vicinity and, in addition, this 


information was broadcast throughout the 
State in news items and over the radio. 
Every effort was made to place the informa- 
tion in the hands of as many victory 
gardeners as possible. 

The use of these repellents does not con- 
stitute a cure-all, nor do all of them work 
in every instance. Some of them have proven 
very effective while others have not pro- 
duced good results in many cases. Some of 
the commercial powders and sprays for irf- 
sects are also good rabbit repellents, but 
quite naturally we must refrain from men- 
tioning specific commercial products. In 
addition to those listed we have found dried 
blood to be very effective when used either 
as a dust applied directly to the plants when 
they are moist or covered with dew, using 
a 5% soybean flour as a sticker. When 
used as a spray it should be diluted with 
water and % of 1% of soybean flour added 
to the mixture and applied directly to the 
plants. Other stickers such as_ penetrol, 
mineral oil, etc., may be used. Experiments 


(Continued on page 32) 





Photo by W. L Drake. 


Note how well kept the plots are. 
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Farm-Game Program Yields Big Dividends = (Continued from page 13) | gon 
whi 
A resume of the six and one-half year ing 
period shows that a total of $172,824.41 has *” Gos 
been spent on the Cooperative Farm-Game a 
Program. This amount is divided into the } _ 
following items: ; 
Securing agreements and mapping project pd 
areas—$22,674.86, or 13.1% of the _ total vai 
amount expended. doll 
Establishment of refuges, safety zones, * 
etc.—$44,468.63, or 25.7% of the total amount, “ot 
Protection—$43,777.32, or 25.3% of the | mor 
total amount. cost 
Development and maintenance—$61,903.60, | nec 
or 35.9% of the total amount. cre: 
Reduced to figures showing the average | ope 

cost figured on pre-project acre per year, 

we have the following figures: 

Securing leases and mapping .......... 2.3¢ B 
IND screwed ek baecaella’® re 46c | per 
Protection or law enforcement ........ 63c | Far 
Development and maintenance ........88¢, | Sta 
or a total cost of 22c per project acre | the 





annually. 


The above figure compares very favorably 
with the cost of managing the State’s own 


Photo by Clarence Heppe. 
When the day was over this group of southeastern Pennsylvania hunters had bagged 
21 pieces of game last season, including 9 grouse, 4 rabbits, 6 squirrels, 1 wild turkey, 
and 1 raccoon. 
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GAME KILLED ON FARM-GAME PROJECTS—19388 to 1942 inclusive trat 
sou 
val 
Game Kill | Game Kill Game Kill Game Kill Game Kill Area Per Head Weight Value foo 
1928 1939 1940 1941 Species 1942 Game Taken 1942 (Pounds) $.40 Per Lb. bag 
| | a 
| | | 
oat tha 
48,350 44,780 47,167 60,417 Rabbits 56,862 1 per 1.6 Acres 99,500 $39 808.60 gan 
a me: 
15,776 10,189 15,177 18,416 Pheasants | 98,579 1 per 6.7 Acres 64,842 25,986.80 : 
152 499 885 987 Grouse 523 1 per 800 Acres 697 278.80 con 
859 1,404 2,301 2,321 Quail 1,790 1 per 90 Acres | 671 268.40 ach 
eed cat 
7,857 7,148 17,636 12,688 Squirrels 11,692 1 per 13.5 Acres 11,692 4,676.80 via 
siamo 129 261 526 Raccoons 277 1 per 570 Acres 2,770 1,108.00 tha 
40 41 183 4 Deer 13 1 per 12,178 Acres 1,496 698.00 
73,084 64,190 84,110 85,358 Totals 94,736 1 per 1% Acres 181,676 $72,670.40 , 
use 
bir 
COOPERATIVE FARM-GAME PROJECTS Th 
Functional Olassification of Expenditures Incurred Each Year June 1, 1986 to December 81, 1942 ISS\ 
lar 
bar 
Fiscal Year June 1 to May 31 we: 
Total Average 
Functional _ For Period Percent Cost Per COV 
Classifications { of About re) | Project Acre tot: 
7 Mos. 6% Years Total Per Year : 
1936-37 1987-88 | 1938-89 198940 | = 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 mis 
| adc 
tior 
Securing agree- 3,812 As. 31,189 As. 58,837 As. 41,714 As. 8 Oe ee As. 6,790 As. $22 ,674.86 13.1 *2.3¢ enc 
ments and $3,150.06 $3 ,895.50 | $6,520.12 $8,250.72 $2,542.98 $843.19 $2,472.29 
mapping proj- || $.83 per A. $.12 per A. | $.1) per A. $.08 per A. $.16 per A. $.36 per A. 
ect areas | 
Establishment: 1,900 As 29,699 As. | 42,266 As. 61,727 As. 15,975 As 6,790 As T 
Setting up $2,726.26 $19,816.23 | $12,347.94 $7,387.80 $1,947.05 None $243.35 $44,468.63 25.7 *4.6¢ sur 
Refuges, $1.43 per A. $.67 per A. 29 per A. $.12 per A. $.12 per A $.04 per A 
Zones, etc. | sha 
+r i 
Protection: 1,900 As. 31,509 As. | 178,825 As. 135,552 As 151,527 As 147,584 As 158,317 As. ng 
Largely Law | $149.50 $4,670.66 | $8,762.27 $11,902.39 ,993 .86 $6,764.67 ’ -97 $43,777.32 25.3 6.3¢ gar 
Enforcement $.08 per A. $.15 per A. | .12 per A $.09 per A $.04 per A $.05 per A $.04 per A. ent 
Development | 1,900 As, | 81,500 As. | 78,825 As. | 135,552 As 1,527 As. | 147,584 As. | 158,317 As. - | anc 
and Main- $610.97 $3,829.49 | $14,973.46 $19,356.26 $10,198.53 | $7,889.76 $5,045.18t +$61,903.60 t35.9 +8.8¢ ret, 
tenance $.32 per A. $.12 per A. $.20 per A $.14 per A $.07 per A. | $.05 per A. $.08 per A. Ser 
| } ———— 
Totals i] $6,636.79 $32,211.88 $42,603.79 $41,897.17 $20,682.42 | $15,497.62 $13,294.74 pli 
| $3.50 per A. | $1.02 per A. $.58 per A. $.31 per A $.14 per A. | $.11 per A. | $.08 per A. $172,824.41 100 22.0¢ det 
— anc 
+ Incomplete—Will be higher by May 3], 1943. b 
*Of the 158,317 acres leased to date, approximately 37,000 acres were for 10 years, and the remainder for 5 years. ag 
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game lands, now aggregating 728,000 acres, 
which has been averaging 35c per acre dur- 
ing the same period, and most of the State 


:Game Lands are not suitable to farm game 


species. Nor do they ordinarily accommo- 
date as many hunters per thousand acres. 

By the end of the present fiscal year, the 
cost of Cooperative Farm-Game Projects 
covering the seven year period exclusive of 
headquarters administration, will be one 
dollar and ten cents per project acre, or an 
average of 16c per acre per year based on 
the present total of 158,317 acres. Even if no 
more acreage is added there will be an annual 
cost of at least 15c per acre, due to the 
necessary protection, maintenance, and in- 
creased development connected with the 
operation of the projects. 


Special Wildlife Refuge Projects 


Because of the fact that funds would not 
permit the extension of the Cooperative 
Farm-Game Program to all sections of the 
State, the Legislature in 1939 authorized 
the establishment of Special Wildlife Refuge 


Wildlife and Fishery Resources in Wartime 


trated on the migratory game birds, a re- 
source of great recreational and esthetic 
value as well as of economic worth. The 
food value alone of the estimated annual 
bag of 15,000,000 ducks and geese is not less 
than $5,250,000 and when used as food the 
game releases its equivalent weight in do- 
mestic poultry and other meats. 

The Service’s minimum objective for a 
continental waterfowl population has been 
achieved, the inventory of January indi- 
cating that the stocks of ducks and geese 
has grown to about 100,000,000 birds, more 
than 3% times the estimate for 1935. 


Distribution and Migration Records 

For reasons of economy and to limit the 
use of aluminum needed for war purposes, 
bird banding was drastically curtailed. 
Though practically no new permits were 
issued, and work with colonial species was 
largely suspended, cooperators reported the 
banding of 280,842 birds, of which 46,758 
were ducks and geese. Returns and re- 
coveries totaling 25,846 brought the grand 
total to more than 292,000. Distribution and 
migration data received from 225 observers 
added 44,340 records to the files. In addi- 
tion 900 locality and 817 bibliographic refer- 
ences were compiled. 


Wartime Use of Furs 

To render maximum service toward in- 
suring that our armed forces in cold climates 
shall be properly equipped with warm cloth- 
ing, the fur resources program was reor- 
8anized, cooperative arrangements were 
entered into with the Quartermaster Corps 
and the War Production Board, and the Sec- 
retary of War appointed an official of the 
Service as fur consultant. The Service sup- 
plied samples of numerous furs for use in 
determining their frost-resistant qualities 
and testing their suitability for sleeping 
bags and certain types of clothing. At the 
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Ave. Value of 
Season Acreage Value Kill Per Acre 
1988 | 73,825 $55, 831.32 75 .6¢ 
1939 a 131,467 | 47,717.60 36.3¢ 
ie 1940 ae 151,527 | 64,558.00 42.6¢ 
5 1941 ea: 147 ,584 63,819.00 43 .2¢ 
1942 158,317 72,670.40 45.9¢ re 
Total 662,720 $304 , 596.32 46.0¢ 7 « 





Projects by regularly organized sportsmen’s 
groups. This type is similar to the Cooper- 
ative Farm-Game Program except that 
projects are sponsored and set up entirely 
by the sportsmen’s organizations who make 
the agreements with landowners. The 
Game Commission enters into the program 
only to the extent of furnishing agreément 
forms, educational leaflets and posters. This 
program has proved popular and is gradu- 
ally expanding, with very little cost to the 
Commission. 


request of war agencies, comparative tests 
of furs and fabrics were initiated in co- 
operation with the Bureaus of Home Eco- 
nomics and Animal Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The receipts from furs 
sold by the Service amounted to $2,466,308. 
These comprised furs taken on national 
wildlife refuges, $73,891.77; predatory animal 
pelts, $22,389.47; experimental and miscel- 
laneous skins, $9,328.76; and fur seals and 
blue foxes, $2,360,698. 


Cooperative Research 

Fur-fiber investigations.—Continuing the 
study of factors contributing to desirable 
quality in pelts of fur animals, a preliminary 
analysis was made of inherited fur fiber 
characteristics associated with woolliness in 
domestic rabbits. Studies of luster in Kara- 
kul sheep pelts were furthered by construc- 
tion of new apparatus, and information on 
growth characteristics of Persion lamb curls 
was assembled from available foreign litera- 
ture, contributing to investigations con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Toward the end of the 
year the entire program was so revised as 
to handle new projects having direct bear- 
ing on the war. These include studies of the 
suitability of furs and fur fibers for war use, 
and the utilization of waste fur and fur 
scraps. 


The Special Wildlife Program which in 
1939 included 29 projects, with 17,500 acres, 
now numbers 94 projects containing 28,753 
acres. The cost to the Game Commission to 
date on these projects has been only $1,- 
076.10, or 3%4c per acre. At the same time, 
there is on hand nearly 40,000 posters which 
means that there probably will be no addi- 
tional cost to the Commission for the exist- 
ing projects, or for additional ones which 
may be established during the next several 
years. 


(Continued from page 19) 


National Wildlife Refuge Program Land 
Acquisition 


The program of land acquisition for na- 
tional wildlife refuges was greatly cur- 
tailed by economic conditions brought on 
by the war, but the development of refuges 
progressed considerably, despite great cur- 
tailment in the use of CCC, WPA, and NYA 
labor. The WPA furnished 5747 man-months 
of employment, of which 1173 were used on 
road improvements essential in the national 
emergency. The projects were operated 
principally in localities where relief labor 
was not required in connection with the war 
program. 

The number of national wildlife refuges 
now administered by the Service is 272 
(17,643,915 acres) of which 254 (9,592,713 
acres) are in the United States and 18 
(8,051,202 acres) in Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 


Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 


The benefits of 4 years’ operation of the 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration program 
under the Pittman-Robertson Act are be- 
coming increasingly apparent. Projects ap- 
proved are being utilized by State game de- 
partments to gather information on scientific 
and administrative problems for which State 

(Continued on page 31) 





Photo U. 8S. Fish & Wildlife 


An inexpensive two-compartment rabbit hutch. U. S. Rabbit Experiment Station, 
Fontana, California. 


Service. 
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Photo by John Lohmann. 


These dogs, left to run at large, took up their abode in the forest in Lehman Twp., 


Pike County. 
dispatched. 





Donald Raitt, 
of his catch of foxes last winter. 
of which shows in the photo. 
Delaware-Porter Twp. 
Ranger’s Headquarters. 


They lived in an old deserted barn and killed deer and small game. 
half savage beasts were later rounded up by 


son of Pike County Ranger Clyde Raitt of Edgemere, 


The 
Game Protector Lohmann and quickly 
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Photo by John Lohmann. 


Pa., and part 


Donald caught thirty foxes and two horned owls, one 
} . These predators all were caught in the vicinity of the 
line within an approximate area of one square mile of the 


TO HELP PREVENT SABOTAGE 


Representatives of the Department of 
Forest and Waters, Fish Commission and 
Game Commission recently worked out a 
unified plan with Col. C. M. Wilhelm, State 
Police Commissioner, to aid in the enforce- 
ment of the Sabotage Prevention Act, which 
was approved by the Governor on May 26, 
1943. This amendment added foresters, for- 


est rangers, fish wardens and game pro- 
tectors to those previously empowered to 
enforce the provisions of this act. 

The authority granted under this act will 
add more than a 1000 active enforcement 
officers, in addition to the members of the 
State Police, constables and peace officers 
who were previously charged with the en- 


Ammunition for Hunters 


There will be ammunition for the hunters 
who can show a need for it this year, Goy- 
ernment officials said in an AP news re. 
lease out of Washington on June 24, but 
the gasoline shortage may yet save many a 
bounding buck. 

Officials who said plans were under way 
to provide ammunition for civilian sports. 
men, and to “see that it goes to those who 
need it,” declined to say how distribution 
would be controlled. It was indicated, how- 
ever, that each hunter’s present supplies 
would be considered in fixing his allotment. 

Total stocks in the hands of sportsmen 
are believed to be fairly large, but dis- 
tributed so unevenly that some are stocked 
for the season while others haven't a thing, 

With many dealers’ shelves already bare, 
the War Production Board stepped in nearly 
two months ago to protect the remaining 
supplies on the market with an order sharply 
limiting sales and requiring authorizations 
to make purchases. 

WPB said production of shotgun shells and 
other ammunition useful to sportsmen was 
“huge,” with steel being substituted for brass 
and copper, but reported that almost all of 
it had to be channeled to the military ser- 
vices. 

The limitation order set up quotas—25 
shotgun shells each quarter, for instance— 
for “essential civilian users,” including de- 
fense plant guards, other law enforcement 
officers, farmers and ranchers, who get au- 
thorizations automatically. 

All others seeking authorizations are Te- 
quired to show essential need, and WPB 
hasn't considered recreational hunting in 
that category. 

Meanwhile, Ira N. Gabrielson, the wild- 
life division director, said sportsmen who 
can solve the gasoline as well as the ammu- 


nition problem can expect good hunting when 
the season rolls around. 

“Generally speaking,’ he told an_inter- 
viewer, “the game situation is good. With 
exceptions in some scattered places, the 
game population the country over | 
as good this year—if not better—than last 
year.” 








forcement of the 1942 Sabotage Prevention 
Act. 

The addition of representatives of the De- 
partment of Forest and Waters, Game and 
Fish Commissions, means that every nook 
and corner in the Commonwealth will be 
carefully scrutinized for violations of the 
Sabotage Prevention Act, and will material- 
ly assist in detecting any attempts to inter- 
fere with the successful prosecution of the 
war. 
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LAND-ARMY RECRUITS WARNED OF DANGERS 


Collier’s Article Says Caution and More 
Caution Should be the Watchword of 
Those Going from Cities to Farms to 
Help Harvest Vitally-Needed Crops 


When eager but unskilled recruits--stenog- 
raphers, file clerks, schoolteachers, stu- 
dents, housewives—of the projected 3,500,000 
land-army turn to the nation’s farms this 
summer to help reap the harvest, caution 
and more caution should guide their every 
move. 

An article in the current issue of Collier’s 
Weekly tells exactly why, and lists the 
hazards that lurk at every turn—dangers 
which cause some 18,500 farmers and farm 
helpers to lose their lives accidentally 
every year. 

First of all, Collier’s advises the novice to 
condition muscles with light workouts the 
first few days. Be a respecter of the sun 
because sunburn is painful, but sunstroke 
is worse. 


Drink plenty of cool water with a little 
salt added to avoid heat exhaustion. 

For those who'll be working on such ma- 
chinery as tractors, corn pickers, mowers, 
harrows and threshing machines, the ad- 
monition to be extra careful of moving 
treads, cogs, fans and belts is virtually 
gospel. 

Never stand up or carry a passenger in a 
tractor, the article warns. Don’t fool and 
don’t show off because a tractor can rear 
up when hauling too heavy a load, can up- 
set and roll when turned too sharply, and 
can buck when being cranked. So, while 
doing the latter, one should keep the thumb 
on the same side of the crank handle as 
the fingers. 

Remember that a bull is about as peaceful 
as a loaded gun and never try to lead one 
without a staff through his nose ring. 

“So bossy”—even if her name is Alice— 
is the proper conversational gambit when 
you're entering a cow’s stall, and you always 


milk her from the right side, says the article 
which adds: 

“Stay away from rams and boars. They 
have very little brother-of-man feeling.” 

Among the numerous other “don’ts” listed 
are: 

Never approach a horse directly from the 
rear or bump into one, because they’re 
highly temperamental and easily frightened. 
A gentle “howdy” will be of invaluable as- 
sistance in entering a horse’s stall which 
always should be done from the left. 

Never carry loose matches in your pockets 
and never strike one in a barn where 
lanterns should always be hung on a peg 
so they can’t be upset and start fires which 
damage farms to the extent of about $225,- 
000,000 and take the lives of some 3,500 
farmhands annually. 

And, above all, beware of such annoying 
things as poison ivy, oak and sumac. 

—Colliers 








NOTES FROM THE 


FIELD 








“While fishing on Blue Eye Creek I saw 
a pair of Wood Ducks on a beaver dam. A 
beaver was swimming around within ten 
feet of them.”—Game Protector George H. 
Burdick, Group 4, Division “F.” 


“While patrolling in Bell Township, Jeff- 
erson County, recently, I noticed a cat along 
a fence some distance from the highway. I 
also noticed that it was about to make a 
spring for something. Thinking it was a 
bird I started across the field intending to 
kill the cat. When I got about 40 yards 
from it, it made a spring and caught some- 
thing which, when I got nearer, I noticed 
was a full grown weasel. They had quite a 
tussel for about a half minute, then the cat 
started across the field carrying the weasel. 
I noticed that it had a bad cut on its leg 
and was bleeding. Evidently the weasel 
got its teeth into the cat’s leg when the cat 


pounced upon it. I put my revolver in the 
holster after I saw what a good deed the 
cat had done.”—Game Protector William A. 
Hodge, District 14, Division “E.” 


An analysis of Game Protector’s reports 
indicate that wild turkeys showed up very 
well this Spring, and that the stocked birds 
particularly are far superior and much 
wilder than any others thus far released. 


The loss of a nest or two did not dis- 
courage the bald eagles at the Pymatuning 
Refuge from rebuilding. Game Protector 
Burt Oudette states that they have rebuilt 
again at the Refuge despite the fact that 
their nest was blown down by heavy winds 
in the past two years. 








“Received a call from Deputy Freshcorn 
that foxes were taking his chickens. I went 


to Mr. Freshcorn’s farm and located a red 
fox den and dug it out. This den had only 
three young in it. Scattered about the out- 
side were the remains of ringneck hens and 
roosters, rabbits, crows, chipmunks, moles, 
field mice and also some of Mr. Freshcorn’s 
chickens. There were a couple of freshly 
killed moles lying outside, apparently just 
brought in by the old fox. Deputy Mawyer 
and one of Mr. Freshcorn’s sons, who were 
along, walked up over the hill from where 
we were digging and saw the old fox in a 
field nearby.”—Game Protector George W. 
Miller, District 14, Division “F.” 





“My five year old son, Billy, after seeing 
a young fawn and thinking it was the cutest 
thing, said ‘Dad, how old will it be before 
it has anchors on its head?’”—Game Pro- 
tector W. T. Campbell, District 10, Division 
eg (Continued on page 27) 





Mallard duck on nest; nest and eggs. 


Photos by Arthur Swoger, 


taken at the Pymatuning Waterfowl 


Sanctuary. 
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Amphibian Orchestra Plays Pipes of Pan in Spring Ponds and Flooded Marshes 





Photos 


WAITS FOR WARM RAIN— 


The sweet, trilling song of the tree-toad, com- 
monly regarded as a harbinger of rain, is famil- 
iar in summer. But not many know that in 
warm, wet nights of mid-June the whole tree- 
toad clan gathers in ponds and marshes where 
from dusk to dawn they set the rainy darkness 
ringing with the ecstasy of their courtship 
music, their throats inflated and throbbing like 
drumheads. 


Courtesy Ben East in the Grand Rapids (Michigan 
SINGS ONLY AT NIGHT— 


Even Sir Ugliness, the common toad, 
gives voice to his springtime ardor in 
trilling, birdlike song. But he sings only 
under the cover of darkness, as if ashamed 
of his grotesque appearance, and his sing- 
ing pouch does not begin to match for 
Size that of the tiny swamp treetoad. 


Press. 


IT NEVER BURSTS— 

One of the smallest of the amphibian singers 
of early spring is the swamp treetoad, no more 
than an inch long as he sits hunched in the 
water in singing pose. This picture shows him 
about four times actual size. But his shrill 
voice is loud, carrying a full mile across the 
fields on a still evening. With each piping note 
he blows the skin of his throat into a balloonlike 
singing pouch that forever threatens to burst 
but never does. 





Shaughnessy Captian All- 


American Skeet, 1943 

Sergeant Richard “Dead-eye-Dick” 
Shaughnessy, U. S. Army Air Corps Gun- 
nery School instructor, at the Laredo 
(Texas) Air Training Station, has been 
named Captain of the 1943 All-American 
Skeet team. This announcement has been 
made officially by Henry E. Ahlin, president 
of the National Skeet Shooting Association. 
Shaughnessy, who ran up an _ all-gauge 
average of .991 on 1475 registered targets 
in 1942, and who also led the All-American 
team with a 20-gauge average of .990 on 
775 targets, was the Committee’s unanimous 
choice. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer III, who led the women 
in 1942 competition with all-gauge score of 
970 on 1650 registered targets, was named 
Captain of the Women’s team. 


Here’s a condensed version of a deer- 
shooting story, the truth of which is at- 
tested to by Wyoming Wildlife: 

A Wyoming hunter shot at and downed a 
buck deer. He immediately attached the 
coupon from his license to the buck’s ant- 
ler’s. As he started to dress the animal, it 
suddenly leaped to its feet and made off, 
with the hunter in hot pursuit. It hadn’t 
gone far when another hunter sighted the 
animal and killed it. 

The first hunter laid claim to the deer. 
The second hunter’s righteous indignation 
turned to amazement when the other backed 
his claim by pointing out the tag and pro- 
ducing the license to which it had been at- 
tached. 

“Mister,” he said, “if you can tag ’em on 
the run, you're entitled to all you can get.” 


IWLA Urges Game Cropping 


Some splendid resolutions were made at 
the 2lst annual Convention of the Izaak 
Walton League of America this year. In 
essence they are namely, that the League 
oppose any advocacy to dispense with hunt- 
ing and fishing for the duration and strong- 
ly urges the orderly cropping of game on a 
sustained yield basis by sportsman hunters; 
that because game represents a_ potential 
food supply of a quarter of a billion pounds 
of excellent meat, plus hides, feathers, fats 
and other products which can be gathered 
without interference with war production, to 
say nothing of the all important physical 
and moral conditioning gained in the pur- 
suit of game, the League urged the War 
Production Board to release sufficient am- 
munition to harvest the annual crop; that 
in our planning for any post-war public 
works program that the following principle 
be adopted with respect to all municipal 
works and all public institutions involving 
federal or state participation or aid; namely, 
that unless and until a municipality or pub- 
lic institution having a water sewer system 
either has adequate sewage treatment fa- 
cilities or bona fide plans for acquiring such 
facilities, it shall not be eligible for federal 
or state funds for any other purpose. 


The pheasant take for last season in 
South Dakota probably exceeded three mil- 
lion birds, with an average of about 35 birds 
per hunter. 


St. Regis Ejects Baby Hawks From 
16th Floor Balcony Nest 


The balcony empire of two pigeon hawks 
and their brood on a sixteenth-floor cornice 
of the St. Regis Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-fifth Street, came to an end recently, 
much to the delight of paying guests, who 
were beginning to get annoyed by the birds 
dictatorial screaming, not to mention their 
preying on innocent pigeons. 

For more than two weeks St. Regis guests 
and those of the Gotham Hotel, just across 
Fifth Avenue, had been watching with 
growing horror the merciless attacks of the 
slate-gray falcons on unsuspecting pigeons. 
From great heights a pigeon hawk would 
swoop down, clutch a pigeon in its ugly 
talons and carry the smaller bird off to a 
neighboring roof top, where dissection was 
carried on at leisure. 

Then, with a choice tidbit in its hooked 
beak, the pigeon hawk would fly straight as 
an arrow to the St. Regis balcony, where 
two hungry baby pigeon hawks waited in @ 
crude nest of twigs and pigeon feathers, 
set in what had been intended as the socket 
of a flag pole. The pigeon population was 
diminishing rapidly. 

The hunger of the baby hawks seemed 
insatiable. When their gullets were not 
otherwise occupied, they emitted screams 
almost as horrifying as those of their par- 
ents. This went on from daybreak until 
dusk, the cries carrying easily across F. 
Avenue to the Gotham. Fortunately, the St 
Regis suite nearest the nest is being re- 
decorated, and there was no inhabitant there 
to complain. 

Goaded beyond endurance, the St. Regis 
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management determined to end the nuisance, 
once and for all. At 10 o’clock yesterday 
morning the chief engineer, Fred Roulet, 
and two assistants, armed with brooms, 
stepped out onto the balcony and advanced 
toward the young pigeon hawks, whose 
shoebutton eyes gleamed evilly. From the 
sky plummeted the parents, with incredible 
swiftness. 

As his assistants swung their brooms 
vigorously, Mr. Roulet scooped the baby 
hawks into a wooden box. There, in the 
nest, were bits of pigeon bones and an- 
other hawk egg, brown and about the size 
of a hen’s egg. Then the three men re- 
treated cautiously, slammed the French 
doors behind them and descended to the 
engine room to scrutinize their quarry. 


To still the raucous voices, Mr. Roulet 
obtained bits of beef from a reluctant chef 
and fed the carnivorous birds until it seemed 
they would burst. This operation fascinated 
many of the guests who had come down for 
a look, and one observed that it seemed a 
waste of ration points. 


As it turned out, it was a waste. Agents 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, who arrived to claim the birds, 
took them to the A. S. P. C. A. Shelter, 
Madison Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, 
where they were destroyed. This apparently 
was satisfactory to the St. Regis manage- 
ment, while Erwin H. Schlicht, manager of 
the Gotham, when informed of the disposi- 
tion, exclaimed happily, “Aha!” 

The parent hawks, one of whom passed 





An opossum struck by a car in Albion recently and injured, though not killed. Mr. Rogers photographed 
*possums very tightly attached to the mother even after death. He removed them 


There were eleven small 
lived only three days. 
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the afternoon flapping its wings over the 
vacant nest, have not been seen to molest 
a pigeon since Mr. Roulet’s coup. Last 
night they perched together on a ledge 
several floors above the silent balcony. 
New York Herald Tribune 


FIELD NOTES 


(Continued from page 25) 


“At the present we are having consider- 
able bear damage to sheep in this section. 
In one instance a bear killed four sheep in 
one night, only eating the lungs. This bear 
appears to have very peculiar habits. He 
is a real killer and is interested only in the 
lungs of the sheep. To date hé has killed 
six sheep, all in two nights. I believe the 
bear was traveling through that section as 
there is no evidence to show that he makes 
his home in that area.”—Game Protector 
Claude B. Kelsey, District 2, Division “E.” 


“We have been having. considerable 
trouble with bears killing sheep and de- 
stroying beehives. They are also coming 
around houses and getting into the garbage. 
One man over in Bradford Township who 
lives in a trailer, went away for the even- 
ing and upon his return found that a bear 
had broken into his meat box and had 
crawled onto the top of the trailer, leaving 
claw marks and muddy tracks on the roof.” 
—W. J. Carpenter, Game Protector, District 
E-1. 
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“Deputy Game Protector Walter Spokart 
told me of a tragedy of the wild. On May 
24, 1943, while painting boundary line around 
Game Lands No. 64, he heard a thrashing 
in the brush and a faint bleating. He in- 
vestigated and saw a large doe deer trying 
to stamp a large gray fox. The doe would 
jump at the fox, lashing out with its front 
feet, and the fox would elude the deer by 
jumping sideways. Deputy Spokart had no 
gun because he was burdened with a paint 
pot, brush, hammer, nails and signs. How= 
ever, he did pick up a club and started after 
the fox which, in the general melee, came 
as close as ten feet from him. The fox saw 
him then and legged it off. The deer also, 
but as it went Spokart noticed for the first 
time a little spraddle-legged fawn that 
came out of the brush and chased after its 
mother. Deputy Spokart investigated fur- 
ther and found the dead body of another 
little fawn containing tooth marks of the fox 
He continued on with his work and was 
crossing a rocky place on the line when he 
saw a rattlesnake, the largest he ever saw, 
stretched out on a rock. He picked up an- 
other stick and make a pass at the rattler 
but the stick broke and the snake slid be- 
tween the rocks and disappeared from view. 
Summing up from a conservation stand- 
point, it was a hectic day for Protector 


Spokart.”—-W. W. Ohlmann, Game Protector, 
District E-4. 


“On May 11 a group of sportsmen from 
Ellwood City Rod and Gun Club and my- 
(Continued on page 28) 





Photos by Francis Rogers. 
it and shortly afterwards it died. 
and tried to raise them, but they 
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Photo by Wm. J. 


Scully. 

Mr. Scully, who took this photo about 20 feet 
from his camp in Potter County, said the deer 
were sure hungry last winter when snow covered 
the ground. They are eating corn furnished by 
G. D. Walker of Conrad. 


FIELD NOTES 


(Continued from Page 27) 


self went to the Sharp Fullerton Farm in 
North Beaver Township to dig out a red 
fox den. We got seven pups but the old one 
was not in the hole. 

“What interested me was the remains 
around and in the den: 11 rabbits, 6 chick- 
ens, 2 ducks, 3 ringneck hens, 6 rats, 3 
muskrats. The muskrats were something 
new to me. This is the first time I ever saw 
any part of a muskrat around a den. It 
also showed that the foxes will catch nu- 
merous domestic rats.”"—Frank L. Coen, 
District F-12. 


“I observed several coveys of young 
grouse this spring, on May 19. I found 
where another mother grouse and four little 
ones had apparently been killed on the high- 
way by acar. From the tracks on the road 
I would say that the same car had killed 
all five of the birds. I could not locate any 
more young ones in the vicinity. It would 
seem that such killing as this could be 
avoided, and must have been caused by 
carelessness or was deliberate.”—Maynard R. 
Miller, G. P., District B-3. 


A revised Indiana law covering the is- 
suance of free hunting and fishing permits 
to war veterans provides for the issuance of 
these permits on an annual basis, instead of 
on a life basis, as heretofore. The measure 
was enacted as a method of eliminating il- 
legal use of permits and providing a means 
by which the number could be determined. 
A reasonable time will be given for veterans 
to obtain the new permits. 


“During the months of January, February 
and March 4903 rabbits were live trapped 


in the parks, boroughs, cemeteries and 
nurseries. No doubt this will go a long 
way in many sections toward preventing 


damage to Victory Gardens. 

“Relative to the appeal made last Fall to 
salvage deerskins. The Allegheny County 
Sportsmen turned over 223 skins all of 
which were forwarded by me to the proper 
destination.”"—Game Protector Ralph Lip- 
hart, District 2, Division “G.” 


IN MEMORIUM 


Only the old timers, both among the 
sportsmen and the staff of the Commission, 
will recall William H. Merring, former Game 
Protector in Monroe and Pike Counties for 
over a period of 14 years. Yet, Bill was. one 
of Monroe County’s best known and highly 
respected citizens. It was a shock indeed to 
learn of his death on June 11, too late 
for us to pay tribute in that issue of 
GAME NEws. 


“A very unusual experience occurred to 


me recently while traveling along the 
Clarion River below Portland Mills. I had 
gone to this area after lunch, thinking I 


might find some sign of a youngster drowned 
at Johnsonburg a few days previous during 
high water. As I was traveling alonz the 
river bank checking the piles of debris, I 
came to a fresh water swamp and immedi- 
ately saw bear tracks. In fact the swamp 
seemed full of them. Working in closer I 
finally made out a mother bear and her three 
cubs feeding on skunk cabbage and other 
succulent swamp growth. The cubs were 
from last year’s litter and probably weighed 
around 50 lbs. each. I watched them for 
some 15 minutes when the mother sensed 
something wrong and led them quietly 
away up the rocky mountain side. 

“I proceeded down the river and about 2 
hours later, on my way back, I again ap- 
proached the same swamp. This time I was 
traveling along an old railroad grade, some 
distance back from the river. Again I saw 
bears but this time it was a different mother 
with three cubs from this year’s litter. I 
doubt if the little fellows weighed much 
more than 5 lbs. each and they had great 
difficulty in traveling with the mother al- 
though she was all patience and would go 
about 10 yards, then sit down on her 
haunches exactly like a big dog and wait 
for the little ones to catch up. It seemed 
every tree or shrub they came te the cubs 
would attempt to climb, getting up maybe 
a foot or so then dropping off. Neither 
mother bear was large, weighing about 175 
lbs., but their fur was in excellent condition 
—very shiny and very black. 


Eight bears in one small swamp. Never 
before have I seen such a concentration of 
bruins in one small area. No doubt the 
tender shoots of the swamp plants were the 
attraction. From personal observation this 
is the third mother bear, this Spring, that 
had three cubs each and at this rate our Elk 
County bear hunting will definitely be on 
the up grade.”—Game Protector T. C. Carl- 
son, District 5, Division “E.” 





ATTENTION! 


Due to circumstances beyond our con- 
trol many of our readers received their 
June and July copies of Game News very 
close together. We hope in the future to 
be able to hold more closely to our sched- 
ule so you will receive your magazine at 
the stated monthly intervals. 














Photo by Geo. D. Bretz, 


Twenty-five red foxes killed Friday, May 7, 
by farmers on the John Hosfeld farm in Lurgan 
Township, Franklin County, near the Cumber- 
land County line. The farmers reported that 
a vixen was shot a short distance from where 
later 15 young foxes were found in a den. The 
other nine foxes were killed in a wooded section 
of the farm. 


“I have found that crows can easily be 
trapped by making a nest in an open spot 
and placing a couple of eggs in it so they 
can be seen from above. Set and conceal 
traps well near the eggs. 

“A pied-billed grebe flew into a store 
window in Cambridge Springs last week and 
broke its neck. The only explanation for 
the accident is that there was a very strong 
wind and perhaps the bird was tired.”— 
Game Protector Elmer D. Simpson, Group 
2, Division “F.” 


“The turkeys that were stocked in this 
section are the finest thus far. From my 
observations they became acclimated quicker 
and better and even though there was a 
scarcity of native birds through this section 
the ones we stocked managed, in most cases, 
to find native birds with which to take up 
with. They all stayed back in the moun- 
tainous sections where they were placed 
and now are very hard to distinguish from 
the native birds. They are very wild. The 
hens placed in my area No. 1 are also very 
fine birds and quite wild and hard to handle. 
They do not tame down as birds did other 
years after I was around them so much col- 
lecting eggs."—Game Protector Harold E 
Russell, Group 4, District “D.” 


“I received a complaint that a farmer in 
Center Township had trouble with a raccoon 
stealing duck eggs from his barnyard. The 
farmer located the animal in a hollow apple 
tree in his orchard about 150 yards from his 
barn. I accompanied him to the farm and 
we caught the raccoon which proved to be 
a large female with three young, 1 male and 
2 female, the young raccoon were about 3 
days old."—Game Protector E. J. Turner, 
Group 2, Division “A.” 


“Have had my first complaint of grouse 
damage. An orchardist of Adams County 
reports grouse have fed on his apple buds 
so much during the past winter that a con- 
siderable number of his trees will only pro- 
duce half of a crop. He stated that the 
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grouse fed entirely on the mountain sides 
of his trees, seldom touching the valley 
sides of the trees.”"—Game Protector George 
Bretz, District 7, Division “D.” 


“Recently Hon. John M. Phillips called 
and said he had purchased several five foot 
trees, seedlings, and nuts, which he would 
like to donate to our newly acquired State 
Game Land No. 203, Marshall Township, 
Allegheny County, and wanted to help plant 
them at a convenient time. Arrangements 
were made with Mr. Peter Krass, of Car- 
negie, one of our interested sportsmen, and 
four of his Boy Scouts, Hon. Phillips’ chauf- 
feur (better known to all as John), Mr. 
Phillips and I formed a caravan on May 8 
and proceeded to go to the above mentioned 
destination where the following list of food 
producing trees and shrubs were planted. 
Two five foot black walnut, 10 five foot 
hickory trees, 250 mulberry seedlings, 1000 
sprouted walnuts (black) and 300 hickory- 
nuts. To make our trip more interesting it 
rained, and rained more; still Mr. Phillips 
stayed right on the job and the work was 
completed in fine shape. He was contacted 
several times since as to whether he felt 
any ill effects owing to the ducking, etc. 
No, was the answer, that such a little thing 
couldn’t hurt his eighty-two year old body.” 
—District Game Protector Ralph A. Liphart, 
Homestead. 





“Heard a report of a family on the east 
side of the city who, when they found a 
skunk in their cellar, closed all the exits 
and put their dog after said skunk. The 
last report I heard still had them living 
with the neighbors. 

“Last winter I heard several reports of 
raccoon hunters seeing an albino raccoon 
along Walnut Creek. The story sounded a 
bit off color to me, and I blamed it all on 
a white cat traveling the woods. A few 
days ago a poultry man along Walnut Creek 
began missing chickens. He set a trap and 
to his surprise caught an albino raccoon. 
Four chickens had been killed the same 
night. He killed the animal and turned it 
over to the nearest Game Protector. It 
weighed about 14 pounds and was pure 
white. Around the tail one could see faint 
“rings” of a darker shade. The eyes were 


pink. The carcass was offered to the Erie 
Museum, which gladly accepted the rare 
specimen, with permission from the Game 
Commission to have the specimen mounted 
and placed on exhibition.”"—Game Protector 
Clair W. Dinger, District 2, Division “F.” 
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ATTENTION 


In the published minutes of the Di- 
rectors meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Club one 
gains the impression that the Predator 
Committee, appointed by the Game 
Commission, in the selection of which 
the various Federation Divisions co- 
operated, had not come to definite 
conclusions nor filed a report. In 
fairness to the Committee it should be 
stated that before it was discharged 
with the thanks of the Commission, 
the Chairman, Dean R. L. Watts, pre- 
pared and filed with the Commission a 
condensed report giving the results of 
the Committee’s deliberations and the 
findings of the several sub-committees. 
The Commission has taken this report 
under advisement. 

















‘“Whee-e! That was close!!” 





The forest population of the area has been 
reduced by one member and the Warren 
State Hospital is richer in corresponding 
number by an accident which occurred 
about eight o’clock one night just below 
Bimber Run in the vicinity of Tidioute. 

A large black bear, naturally very lean at 
this season of the year and still tipping the 
scales at 215 pounds, jumped the guard rails 
by the roadway and plunged headlong into 
a truck belonging to the Endeavor Lumber 
Company. 

Damages accruing from the collision total 
a pair of smashed fog lights on the truck 
and one very dead bear. Only the fact 
that these trucks are outfitted with extra 
heavy bumpers saved the vehicle and its 
driver from what might have been serious 
injury. 

Game Protector George Norris brought 
the animal to Warren and presented it to 
the state institution—Warren Times Mirror 


A pipeline worker whose identity could 
not be learned, probably will be particularly 
allergic to possums after an experience with 
a mother possum that was not content with 
snitching his lunch but also put his car out 
of commission. 


The pipeliner had been leaving his lunch 
on the rear seat of his sedan and for sev- 
eral days had been missing some of the 
choice morsels. Yesterday he found all the 
meat gone from his sandwiches, the fruit 
had been eaten and the paper bag badly 
torn. 

To make matters worse, when he at- 
tempted to start his car to return home from 
work it refused to start and had to be 
towed to a local garage. There a mechanic 
found the mother possum hiding under the 
dash, where she had chewed the insulation 
off the wiring and shortcircuited the ignition 
system. 


Apparently the possum had taken refuge 
there when she was unable to escape from 
the car. Incidentally, the mechanic found 
that instead of one possum there were 13, 
for the mother possum was carrying 12 
young ones in her pouch. 


—Waynesburg Messenger 
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Every year sees more and more conser- 
vation commissions - given’ discretionary 
powers to set hunting and fishing seasons 
and bag and creel limits. This privilege 
was granted to Michigan this year. Other 
Legislation of special importance in that 
State increased its season bag limit on 
pheasants from 6 to 8 and raised the daily 
bag of cottontails from 3 to 5. It also 
lengthened the bird, rabbit and deer hunt- 
ing seasons, and earmarked 25c of each deer 
license to feed deer. Another law pro; 
hibits holders of fur dealers’ licenses from 
buying beaver trapping licenses. 


“While hunting vermin on Propagation 
Area C-10 recently, I shot a blacksnake 
measuring 6/5”. I noticed distinct 
lumps and another not so large. The two 
large lumps turned out to be two young 
rabbits and the smallest lump was a ring- 
neck chick, possibly a week old. The black- 
snake was the heaviest I have ever seen.” 
—Game Protector Mark L. Hagenbuch, Dis- 
trict 10, Division “C”. 


two 


“On Sunday, June 6, Game Protector Hugh 
Baker and I saw what we believe was a 
coyote on top of Cedar Mountain about 
eleven thirty in the morning. We have had 
numerous reports that lead us to think these 
animals are becoming fairly plentiful.”’— 
Game Protector L. H. Wood, District 1, 


Division “C”. 


“Bear have been on the rampage again 
this Spring. On June 2 one broke into four 
barns and sheds on a farm belonging to 
Will Davies of Charlestown Twp., Tioga 
County. It tore several large holes in each 
building, finally killing one sheep which it 
dragged about a quarter of a mile into a 
hemlock thicket where it devoured the life- 
less creature. Bears also have been active 
in other parts of the District having de- 
stroyed three colonies of bees in Sullivan 
Twp., and torn several boards from the 
side of a house in Union Twp. in their search 
for food.”—Game Protector James A. Os- 
man, District 2, Division “C”. 














“Keep running in a circle dear, after awhile 
he'll get dizzy!” 
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Days Afield 


her nose. The other dogs joined in noisily 
and ran it in a nice circle and holed it up in 
a rock pile at my feet. As we bordered a 
stubble field Ross turned and threw a hasty 
shot through the thorns at another bunny. 
The dogs took the trail and ran down into 
the scrub oaks. Thinking he had missed we 
kept on towards the cabin. In a few minutes 
Pat caught up to us with the wounded rabbit 
held high and proudly in her mouth. She 
would give it only to me; I had to transfer 
it to Ross. It was a beautiful piece of re- 
trieving through some two hundred yards 
of brush. She got some petting, which she 
accepted nonchalantly before rushing off into 
the brush again. Lunch at the cabin at one- 
thirty. 

Lunch over, the boys clamored for good 
grouse shooting. I rashly promised them 
success and headed down towards Scrub- 
grass. Two birds took off the ridge out of 
range. On the precipitous slope, which 
elicited uncomplimentary and slightly pro- 
fame remarks from some of the party, one 
bird took off through the laurel. A hasty 
shot and a miss. We rested at the mouth 
of the run and I took more razzing from 
Pick and Frank. In retaliation I took them 
up the almost perpendicular rhododendron- 
matted slope to the point. Several grouse 
took out close by, but they were as safe as 
if we were unarmed. By the time we 
reached the top Frank and Pick had for- 


(ns 
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gotten all about grouse and were concerned 
only with getting some air in their tortured 
lungs. Ross, the veteran of the crowd, fared 
better, and was soon ready to go on. Once 
again able to speak, Pick started on me in 
earnest, dubbing me “Grouse,” and other less 
flattering terms. We followed the flat along 
the ridge and cut down across the run with- 
out seeing a bird, though this was birdy 
cover and almost always good for a grouse 
or two, for the shooting was rather open. 
But today, when I wanted them worse than 
ever, they were too perverse for a solitary 
shot. As we dipped down to cross the little 
run two birds took off and headed up the 
other slope. They afforded fair shots, but 
the pressure was on and I shot too fast. 
Clean misses. From somewhere back in the 
trees came the derisive, “Did you get ’em 
Grouse?” Then a dirty laugh. Pick made 
me a quarter bet that I’d go grouseless, and I 
took him up, though with some misgiving. 
It was already five-thirty—only a half hour 
left—and I exhorted the dogs to new efforts 
and beat through the slashing above the 
cabin. From somewhere on my left came, 
“Only ten minutes left. Give up? You're 
licked, ‘Grouse’.” And Iwas. At the closing 
gong none of us had a grouse. The 42 sea- 
son was closed. I took some more ribbing 
from the footsore and weary Pick and Frank. 

After supper we sat around the fire with 
our smokes and a glass of ale. A fine all- 
around season. Unanimous agreement that 
Pennsylvania has no peer as an upland 
hunter’s paradise. A toast to the efficiency 


of our fine game commission! 





“Sorry I can’t go to the movies with you Ed, but I must stay home and mind the 


children . . 


- My wife went to the skeet shoot.” 


AUGUST 


With Those in Service 


Sergeant Bill Miller dropped in the office 
the other day while on furlough. He is 
looking fit as the proverbial fiddle. 


Just received word that both Lieutenant 
James N. Morton and Corporal A. C. Ganster 
are somewhere in England. Nice letter from 
“Clint” arrived too late to make this issue, 
One also from Lieutenant Bob Lichten- 
berger which will have to wait until Sep- 
tember. They are doing swell though. 


Dogs for Defense 


May 15, 1943. 

‘(The following is an extract of a letter 
sent to the Marion Kennel Club, Marion, 
Indiana, by Lt. S. E. Bowman, of the Seventh 
Air Force, in which he points out the valu- 
able service rendered in the present war by 
dogs. In view of this high tribute, by one 
who admits he was skeptical, this copy is 
sent you for use in furthering the work of 
Dogs for Defense). 


“Recently, I have had occasion to visit 
two rather remote mountain outposts in the 
Hawaiian Islands that each had sentinel dogs, 
The first to meet me at one of these sta- 
tions was the dog who almost removed me 
from a Jeep before the guard could call him 
off. Altho this is friendly territory, if you 
could hear these boys give their ideas of 
how hopeless it would be for a stranger to 
enter their camp without being detected, 
you would be repaid for your efforts. 


“Both these dogs, a bit on the cur side, 
have had the standard course of instruction. 
To have hinted that they weren't really doing 
their job well, would have started trouble 
on the spot. Never have I seen dogs so 
highly respected by everyone. To a home- 
sick kid walking a lonely post all hours 
of the night, I’m convinced these dogs are 
doing their part if only companionship were 
considered. I'm just as sure a lot of in- 
teresting stories will come from combat 
zones, later, of the part dogs had in a job 
well done. 

“I know of one small island not too far 
from Jap territory where dogs guard every 
foot of the beach at night. After test land- 
ing trials, these dogs are trusted implicitly 
to do their part. 

“Just wanted to congratulate you on your 
good work which I think means more than 
some of you may even realize.” 





Due to the present gasoline emergency the 
Pymatuning Museum located at State Game 
Refuge No. 510, near Linesville, Crawford 
County, Pa, was closed Monday evening, 
July 5, 1943, and will remain closed as long 
as the present emergency exists. 


However, any sizeable group which can 
legitimately make the trip to Linesville for 
study purposes may arrange to have the 
Museum opened during their visit by con- 
tacting Division Supervisor Hayes T. Eng- 
lert, 14 W. First St., 2nd Floor, S. S., Oil 
City, a few days in advance. 
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Wildlife and Fishery Resources in Wartime 


funds had not been available; areas for wild- 
life restoration and perpetuation are being 
acquired; and developments are being made 
on private and public lands for game and 
fur production. The Federal Aid to Wild- 
life Restoration Act was amended to extend 
its benefits to Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. Restoration projects 
were inaugurated in all these areas except 
Hawaii, where action was postponed because 
of the war. 

Acquisitions made by 18 States this year 
for wildlife breeding, feeding, and resting 
grounds totaled 150,081 acres, representing 
largely additions to existing State programs. 
Examples are the placing of many scattered 
refuges and game management units in 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, Utah, and 
Washington; acquisition by Kansas of 6800 
acres in the Cheyenne Bottoms for develop- 
ing a combination waterfowl refuge and 
public shooting ground; purchase by Wis- 
consin of land to restore the southern part 
of the famed Horicon Marsh; and purchase 
by Florida of 19,130 acres in the Charlotte 
County game management unit for deer, 
wild turkeys, and bobwhites. 


A comparatively recent development in 
wildlife management has been the restora- 
tion by Federal aid of desirable species 
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(Continued from page 23) 





Method of cutting up fryer rabbit and suitable containers for carcass. 


Experiment Station, California. 


through soil-conservation practices. Game 
departments of Virginia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Ne- 
braska, Idaho, and Washington are supplying 
farmers in soil-conservation districts with 
seeds of soil-holding plants for use on field 
borders, gullies, and odd corners that can- 
not be successfully cultivated but will pro- 


Photo U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service. 


U. S. Rabbit 


vide essential cover and food for game birds 
and mammals. Missouri conservation offi- 
cials have cooperated with farmers in build- 
ing ponds in areas deficient in surface water, 
to serve as refuges and breeding places for 
fur animals, waterfowl, and upland game 
birds and to provide water for domestic 
animals. 





“Through the cooperation of a good 
Sportsman I learned where some dogs were 
chasing game and while patroling in that 
vicinity I was fortunate enough to find a 
litter of seven puppies about six weeks old 
which consisted of four females and three 
males. They had a nest under an old stump 
and had come out to bask in the sun, on the 
side hill. It was their last bask. Dogs such 
as these would do untold damage to wild- 
life and domestic stock as they showed signs 
of German Shepherd strain, both in color 
and lines. No doubt this dog like many 
others was neglected and went out into the 
woods to shift for herself. I was unable to 
locate the old dog, although I spent several 
hours looking for her.”—Francis E. Jenkins, 
G. P., District B-5. 


Taxidermy Examination 


The next Taxidermy Examination will be 
held at the offices of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, Harrisburg, September 15, by 
the Taxidermy Board, the personnel of which 
is: Reinhold L. Fricke, Preparator, Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh; Dr. Charles. M. B. 
Cadwalader, President, Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, or one of his asso- 
ciates will substitute for Major Harold T. 
Green, Curator at the Academy, now serving 
in the Armed Forces; and M. J. Kelly, Cura- 
tor, Everhart Museum, Scranton. 

Persons desiring to compete in the ex- 
amination must come to Harrisburg at their 
own expense. Applications to participate must 
be filed fifteen days prior to the date of the 
examination. The fee is $12.50, which will 
be applied against the $25.00 fee, provided 
the applicant passes. The fees paid by those 
not passing will be deposited in the Game 
Fund to help defray the expenses incurred 
in holding the examination. Applications 
may be secured from the office of the Game 
Commission at Harrisburg, upon request. 










































































“This fishing rod you sold me last Spring is no good, I want to trade it on a gun!” 
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Victory Gardens and Ration Points 


with dried blood have not been conducted 
extensively enough to show that they are 
fool-proof. 


We are at present conducting experiments 
with various repellents and at the end of 
this summer should have much additional 
valuable information for victory gardeners 
along this line. The Federal Fish and Wild- 
life Service is conducting experiments with 
rabbit repellents on a big scale in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania and they also should 
have much additional knowledge on this 
subject real soon. We are cooperating closely 
with them in this project. 

Some people believe that rabbits have no 
material value and that the only good rabbit 
is a dead one. They believe that every effort 
should be made to kill and bury or throw 
away all the rabbits in and around victory 
gardens during the spring and summer. 

Let us avoid being extremists and take a 
look at the entire picture before us. It is 
our contention that we can raise vegetables 
and still have the rabbits to provide us with 
sport and meat in the fall of the year. 
Naturally, 30,000 trapped and transferred to 
open hunting territory constitute only a small 
part of the breeding stock that produces an 
annual crop of rabbits, but it does help in 
this vast program. 


The meat supply secured this year through 
rabbit hunting, like vegetable growing, should 
mean more to us Pennsylvanians during the 
present emergency than in normal times. In 
the 1942 hunting season a total of approxi- 
mately 3,300,000 rabbits were killed by the 
hunters. At a conservative estimate of one 
and three-quarters pounds each, hog-dressed, 
this represents a total of 5,775,000 pounds or 
2,887%2 tons of rabbits. At the current maxi- 
mum selling price of thirty-five cents per 
pound for hog-dressed tame rabbits, as placed 
by the O.P.A., the rabbits killed last year 
would represent a total value of $2,021,250.00, 
considerably more than the Commission spent 
for all activities in a year. This coming hunt- 
ing season with meat so scarce and ration 
points required to buy it, the kill of rabbits 
by the hunters will indeed be a most im- 
portant food item, a real saving in the family 
meat budget, and a saving of ration points for 
the purchase of other kinds of meat or butter. 
ete. If anyone is skeptical of the difference 
wild game makes in the meat supply of our 
State during the hunting season, he should 
talk with the butchers in the smaller cities 
and towns. They will tell you that they can 
easily determine from the reduction in their 
meat sales that the Pennsylvania hunting 
season is in full swing. 


Besides securing valuable and nourishing 
food from victory gardens, the person work- 
ing same also receives much healthful recre- 
ation and relaxation from a busy wartime 
work program. Gardens, however, are only 
seasonable things, and so other recreation 
must be provided for other seasons of the 
year. War industries attempting an ex- 
tremely busy schedule have learned the 
great importance of recreation for all classes 
of workers, and hunting and fishing, which 
have always been favorite American sports, 
just now are more important than ever in 
furnishing relaxation for tired nerves. 


The time to begin thinking about next 
year’s victory gardens and rabbit damage is 
not April 1, 1944, it is now! If rabbits have 
caused damage to gardens in the past in 
certain sections or there is the possibility 
that they will cause damage next spring and 
summer, the best time to have them removed 
is this coming winter (December 15 to March 


15) when they can be trapped more readily 
without a competing food supply, when 
game protectors, sportsmen, Boy Scouts and 
other individuals will have time as trapping 
agents to manage and assist in a vast state- 
wide rabbit trapping campaign; then danger 
of injuring mother rabbits or killing their 
young is also eliminated, and there will be 
less rabbits to trap than after the young are 
born in the spring. Now is the time for 
sportsmen’s clubs, Boy Scout troops, other 
youth organizations and individuals to con- 
tact their local district game protector and 
plan to assist him in a big local trapping 
campaign, thus insuring greater success than 
ever for the victory garden program for 
1944, and also providing the biggest and 
best supply of rabbits ever secured in Penn- 
sylvania for restocking purposes in open 
hunting territory removed from localities 
where damage is imminent. 

The cooperation we all should give these 
two inter-related programs represents a very 
vital contribution to the general war effort, 
and will enable all of us to have more vege- 
tables and at the same time conserve the 
domestic meat supply and the ration points 
required to buy it. 


Notice To Victory Gardeners 


As we were going to press the following 
news item regarding .the European corn 
borer was released by the State Department 
of Agriculture. With their permission, we 
are quoting it below for the information of 
farmers and Victory gardeners. 


“A warning to farmers and backyard 
gardeners to fight spread of the European 
corn borer, beginning the last week in July, 
has been issued by Miles Horst, Pennsylvania 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


“If weather and other conditions are favor- 
able to development of the corn borer in 
numbers, the southeastern section of the 
State may expect one of the worst invasions 
of this pest it has ever experienced, it is 
said. This section already has been visited 
by the first of two broods of the corn borer 
that invaded the area six years ago. The 
damage to early sweet corn and potato 
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(Concluded) 


stalks in Dauphin, Lebanon, Lancaster, Cum- 
berland, Adams and York Counties was re- 
ported as the heaviest from the first brood 
borers ever found in the State. 


“Many inquiries have come to the Bureau 
of Plant Industry from small gardeners as to 
what they might do to prevent further dam- 
age from the borer. Damage already done 
by the first brood cannot be remedied, 
Prompt destruction of crop remnants con- 
taining living borers, through burning or 
burying in the ground to a depth of at 
least six inches, will decrease the number 
of worms to change into the parent moths 
of the second generation. This should be 
done as soon as the crop is harvested and 
the stalks cut down. 


“The second brood borers should make 
their appearance about the first of August. 
It is recommended that growers begin ap- 
plications of rotenone dust during the last 
week in July, or earlier. Dust should be 
applied so that it lightly covers all parts 
of the plant, or at the rate of 45 to 50 pounds 
to the acre. It may be difficult to obtain 
rotenone dust in many localities. An optional 
dust preparation is a 4 per cent nicotine in 
the form of a fixed bentonite mixture. Either 
of these should be applied at not less than 
five-day intervals. At least three applications 
should be made between late July and mid- 
August. 

“The European corn borer is on the in- 
crease in the State, especially in the eastern 
one-third, according to Dr. Thomas L. Guy- 
ton, State entomologist. He says that the 
one practical way to aid in the prevention 
of loss to valuable crops from year to year 
is the prompt destruction of the plant rem- 
nants which serve as an over-winter shelter 
for the borers. Such remnants include corn 
stalks, potato stalks, and thick-stemmed 
weeds.” 


Today our aviators are considered the best 
marksmen in the world. Here again, it goes 
back to their training days of following 
through on a clay target at skeet or trap, 
experience gained by firing at moving targets 
from various angles. 
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THE FAMILY OF A. HUNTER, ESQUIRE—EPISODE NO. 29 








“TO TRY TO GET TRUDY INTERESTED) | AH! THE COUNTRY-MM! YESSIR. 
IN HUNTING, ARCHIE IS TAKING HUNTING SURE GIVES ONE PLENTY 
HER ON A “MAKE-BELIEVE" OF FRESH AIR AND 
HUNTING TRIP! EXERCISE! 
WELL PRETEND THIS 16 ~<A“ 
AREAL HUNTING TRIP /HMM! IT 
AND 1M SURE YOU'LL SEEMS 

ENJOY IT--AND UNDER- ) PRETTY 
STAND WHY I LIKE SILLY 

HUNTING SO MUCH! TO ME! 


FASTER, TRUDY, 
FASTER! 
























a WE BETTER 
* “ na l| Geine WOM 
uw = a W' . k ’ ‘ 
 , files ofl ( 1 DON'T 
e og / 7 THINK THAT 


5 Tle BULL LIKES Us? 














NOW JUST LOOK AT } OH, WELL,| | CONFOUND “THOSE CITY PEOPLE 
YOUR PANTS - YOU THAT'S CHASING MY BULL ALL ; 


TORE THEM GETTING ) ALL IN AROUND THE FIELLD---TLL. 
OVER THAT A DAYS ’ ATH 
FENCE? spout’ || “oa twor 
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~_ J ms oo THAT, MY DEAR, \] [7 YOURE RIGHT, ARCHIE, i 

~taan ~ ie WAS A HORNETS HUNTING GIVES ONE PLENTY 
WHEW? “THINK ee NEST-- CUTE OF EXERCISE - BUT DON'T 
I'LL STOP - LITTLE RASCALS, | ( YOU THINK ITS A LITTLE 
ae, AREN'T THEY ? TOO STRENUOUS A SPORT 

Go Seo FOR YOU, DEAR? A> 
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